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Isaran 40: 11. 

Oh, hearts that long! O hearts that wait, 
Burdened with love and pain, 

Till the dear life-dream, earth-conceived, 
In heaven be born again! 

Oh, mother-souls, whose holy hope 
Is sorrowful and blind! 

Hear what He saith so tenderly 
Who keepeth you in mind! 

Of all his flock He hath for you 
A sweet, especial grace ; 

And guards you with a separate care 
To his prepared place. 

For all our times are times of type, 
Foretokened on the earth; 

And still the waiting and the tears 
Must go before the birth. 

Still the dear Lord, with whom abides 
All life that is to be, 

Keeps safe the joy but half fulfilled 
In his eternity. 

Our lambs He carries in his arms 
The heavenly meads among, 

And gently leadeth here the souls 
Love-burdened with their young! 

—Old and New, for Murch. 


ABSENCE. 


The April sunshine, soft and fair, 

Touches the meadows cheerily ; 

Wild violets scent the warm, still air, 

But ever through the bright spring hours, 

The sunshine and the opening flowers, 

My spirit hungers to be fed, 

And faints for love’s dear daily bread, 
Yearning, beloved, for thee! 





The day wears on, the evening lone 

Comes tip across the misty lea; 

I watch the stars, as one by one 

They glimmer out; my eyes are wet; 

My heart is filled with vague regret, 

Haunting it like a sad retrain ; 

I cannot still this restless pain, 
Thinking, beloved, of thee! 


The twilight deepens; brooding sleep 

Shadows the green earth tenderly ; 

The house lies hushed in slumber deep; 

The peace of heaven seems strangely near; 

I kneel beneath the moonbeams clear, 

And soft upon my troubled breast 

Comes down a blessed sense of rest, 

Praying, beloved, for thee! 

—Chambers’s Journal. 





GOOD NIGHT. 


Of all the low, sweet words 
That linger in the heart, 

And quickest stir the answering cords, 
In memory’s notes apart— 

That lead the soul back through the years 
To childhood’s lisping prayer— 

There’s none that wakes a sweeter chord 
Or longer lingers there, 

Than that dear word—*Good Night!” 


“When at the last, in twilight’s hush, 
I wait the muiiied oar, 
And ange! guides shall carry me 
Beyond the mortal shore— 
Bend low above me, while I wait— 
Draw nearer, then, sweet friends! 
For her who through the pearly gate 
Her farewell softly sends— ~ 
My last, my sweet “Good Night!” 





MASS CONVENTION 
— OF THE — 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


New York, May 11 Anp 12. 

A Mass Convention for the advocacy of WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the City of New York 
during anniversary week, in SteErINwAY HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening, 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMERI- 
CAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver the 
opening address. 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to address the convention :—Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, George William Curtis, Julia Ward 
Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, 
Robert Collyer, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary 
Grew, James B. Bradwell, Celia Burleigh, Rowland Con- 
nor, Mary F. Davis, Stephen S. Foster, Miriam M. Cole, 
James Freeman Clarke, Rebecca V. Longley, John White- 
head, Hannah M. ‘Tracy Cutler, Oscar Clute, Ada C. 
Bowles, Giles B. Stebbins, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Gil- 
bert Haven, T. W. Higginson. Other distinguished 
speakers are expected, and will be announced here- 
after. 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869. 

LUCY STONE, Chairman. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 








WHY WOMEN OUGHT TO BE THE POLITICAL EQUALS 
OF MEN. 


The ballot is the instrument through which human 
moral agents exercise their functions as moral agents, 
in the vastest field of human effort—government. The 
exercise of this function, through the use of this instru- 
ment, is essential to the healthy and symmetrical devel- 
opment of every mature human being. But in this 
country, where the suffrage is nominally “universal,” 
one-half of all such persons, the women, are utterly de- 
barred from it, merely because of the physical fact of 
sex; and they are stunted and dwarfed thereby, as chill- 
ed and half-starved children are pinched and shrivelled 
by their sufferings. Can so immense and universal and 
flagrant a violation of justice as this be accounted for on 
any other ground than that of a great wrong in the 
very organism of socjety, by which it has been deformed ? 
But society is the outgrowth of human nature. Must 
there not be, then, some deformity in the constitution of 
human nature, as the root out of which all this evil 
springs ? 

In some Christian lands, efforts are being made to 
right this wrong. How has it happened that no such 
effort has ever been seriously made in any other than a 
Christian land? May it not be because there is some- 
thing peculiar in the genius of Christianity which makes 
it the germ, out of which this whole movement has 
arisen? Most plainly does it appear so tome. In fact, 
it is no more than the truth to say, that, Jesus CHRIST 
LIVED ON THE EARTH, AND DIED ON THE CROSS, TO 
GIVE WOMAN THE BALLOT. 

This does not mean that that was the only object for 
which Christ labored and suffered; nor that it was the 
chief object; but that it was one of the definite, clearly 
foreseen results, which he intended to secure by his 
work upon the earth. 

The gift of the ballot to woman involves the most im- 
mense social and political revolution which has ever 
been, or can ever be accomplished in the human race 
by asingle movement. It is the engulfing, in one uni- 
versal cataclysm, of all past social and political systems, 
and the election upon the bare earth of a newand un- 
tried system. Such a revolution can justify itself only 
by the profoundest reasons, and the highest authority. 
The reasons are in society, and the authority is in Jesus 
Christ. 

He, whatever is our philosophy about him, was that 
supreme, original genius, who was capable of conceiving 
and inaugurating a revolution so stupendous, that be- 
side it the giving of the ballot to woman is as a street- 
lamp to the sun;—a revolution which, beginning with 
the declaration of a fundamental idea of society exactly 
opposite to, and totally subversive of what then existed, 
will not cease its onward progress, until it has overturn- 
ed every previous form of society, and established its ex- 
act opposite. This revolution Jesus Christ announced 
in his doctrine of the kingdom of heaven. 

Government is that form of associated human action 
which has the widest scope, and deepest penetration, of 
any. It therefore comprehends and controls all other 
forms. A ‘total change in the structure of government 
would involve, therefore, a like change in all the subor- 
dinate forms of associated human action. The king- 
dom of heaven was to be an entirely new kind of civil 
government. It would involve, then, an equally new 
structure of human society. The idea and form of gov- 
ernment and society were to be thé exact opposite of 
what had been. For instance, in-all former society there 





had been caste; in the Christian society, all members 
would be on a social and political equality. 

Apply?ng this to the condition of women, it comes out 
at once that, whereas before they were the slaves of 
men, in the Christian community they should be free, 
and in every political respect the equals of men. This 
freeing of woman, and making her the political equal of 
man, was to be the crowning step in reérganizing the 
political strpecture. Step by step, portions of the race 
were to be freed, and elevated to political sovereignty, 
until at length in the representative nation all races 
should be made equal before the law. Then, as the 
crowning work, the last political barrier which barbarism 
had erected in the way of human progress, was to be 
razed by the elevation of woman to her proper place, as 
the coéqual and co-laborer of man in all right forms of 
human action. The United States of America is the 
representative nation. So the giving to women the em- 
blem and evidence of political equality,—the ballot, by 
constitutional amendment in this country, ‘will complete 
the formal organizatTon of the kingdom of heaven. By 
that step the form of the new structure will be complete- 
ly outlined. When all races, and both sexes, are equal 
before the law, evidefitly no further organic political 
change, in the direction of human equality, can be 
made. 

It has long been the belief of Christians, that, when 
Christ’s work on the earth should reach a certain stage, 
some event of great significance would usher in a period 
of purity and spiritual life, far superior to any which had 
ever preceded it; and this period has been called the 
millennium. That day on which it is officially announced; 
that the ballot has been given to woman in this country 
by constitutional amendment, will be the first day of the 
millennium. Such is the character of woman, and such 
will be the beneficent effect which her exercise of the 
franchise will produce, that her acquisition of it is, in 
the nature of the case, the inauguration of that period. 
The kingdom of heaven is to be a kingdom of peace. 
But women, as a class, are naturally more peaceable 
than men; and Christianity heightens the contrast. They 
cannot be soldiers. They suffer more in their feelings 
than men do from war. And every heavenly aspiration, 
Christ quickens more in them than in men. Hence, 
in a free Christian community, they will be more deter- 
mined than men to have peace. In other words, by their 
very natures, and the effect of Christianity upon them, 
they will be the eapecial conservators of peace. Or again, 
their possession of the ballot in this country will be the 
supreme assurance to the world of a perennial millenni- 
um in it. 

The dearest hope for this world, which the heart of a 
Christian cherishes, is that the day will come when all 
human beings in all the globe, who have attained to 
“years of discretion,” will be devoted followers of its 
Master, Jesus Christ. The experience through which 
men pass to this state is called conversion. Now, using 
this term in its ordinary, orthodox sense, I have no 
doubt that the giving of the ballot to woman will be the 
greatest single instrumentality for “the conversion of the 
world” which Christians can devise. The beneficent re- 
sults which will follow from that measure will be so 
great,and when it.shall have been adopted in this coun- 
try, these results will be developed upon so large a scale; 
that they will have the most powerful influence in com- 
mending Christianity to the nations, 

Finally, the followers of Christ look for a time when 
the kingdom of God shall be fully developed upon the 
earth. Therein will the prophecy in the last chapters of 
Revelation be fulfilled; and the New Jerusalem will 
come down from God out of heaven, and the tabernacle 
of God will be with men. This exalted state of purity 
and holiness, of peace and bliss, will be the culmination 
of all the work of Christ and his followers upon the 
earth. It will be when all human beings are purified 
from all sin, and made one with Christ in the Father. 
But this heavenly condition can never be attained until 
woman has the ballot. Yea, more; the giving of the 
ballot to woman, by constitutional amendment, in this 
country, is an essential step, and the greatest single hu- 
man effort which can be made to bring down the New 
Jerusalem upon the earth. This statement is but the 
logical culmination of what has previously been said. 
The change proposed is the greatest organic political 
change which can be effected. It involves, then, more 
of weal or woe for man than any other can. But Jesus 
Christ, who came with ‘absolute wisdom to eliminate 
all possible evil from the race, and bring in all possible 
good, inaugurated the movement. In him, therefore, is 
to be found the supreme authority for, and justification 
of this movement. P 

The positions enunciated in this article are not taken 
from any desire to say something new, strange and ex- 
travagant, but from a conviction, which is the result of 
years of careful thought, that they are the simple truth. 

In the next article will be given an outline of the 
philosophy which underlies them. 


Natick, MAss. REv. JESSE H. JoNEs. 





“THAT THY DAYS MAY BE LONG.” 


In considering the promise annexed to the fifth com- 
mandment, I purpose to drop irony, and will, therefore, 
quote the familiar text, as it stands: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother; that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

Whatever view may be held as to the authority of the 


| Mosaic law, I believe the general observation of man- 
| kind sees the fifth commandment and its promise, a8 
cause and effect, bound together with hooks of steel. 
The lesson taught is: Equal rights and respect for man 
and woman, essential to the highest welfare of the human 
race. The elevation of woman lifts up man; her deg- 
radation drags him down. Their natural relations are 
unity in duality; two, yet one; so that I, as a man, deem 
the enfranchisement of woman as much for my interest 
as herown. A blow which strikes her smites me. A 
contest for the rights of woman is a battle for the rights 
of man. Happy will it be for man when woman can 
stand at his side in all the struggles of lite; for the 
present status of woman is suicidal to man, It cripples 
his strength and shortens his life. The burdens of the 
world are unequally borne. Many a man’s brain has 
reeled, and sunk into paralysis, under the weight of busi- 
ness cares and anxieties which, but for present customs, 
might have been shared by wife, daughter or sister, to 
the benefit of both. Man has undertaken the whole 
burden of government alone, and it is crushing him. 
Some are urging that political life is not proper for 
woman. If government be fit for man to uphold, it is 
fit for wofnan; and she is bound to share in its respon- 
sibilities. “Bear one another’s burdens.” The race is 
dual, like the organs of the body. Ignore this fact and 
the tendency is deadly. Hold, then, the dual scales even. 
The lightening of one balance sinks the other. “Honor 
thy father and thy mother; give equality to woman be- 
fore the law, “that thy days may be prolonged, and that 
it may go well with thee.” Sern Hunt. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS, 


The Equal Rights Association of Wisconsin held its 
second annual meeting in Lappin’s Hall, Janesville, 
last Wednesday. Mrs. Stanton, Rev. Mr. Maxon and 
Lily Peckham were among the speakers. 


The Detroit Woman Suffrage Association holds meet- 
ings semi-monthly. Since the Detroit organization has 
been perfected, sister associations have been formed in 
various parts of the State, a very successful State Con- 
vention been held, and a State Association organized. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Monticello, 
Iowa, held a festival on February 22d, on which oeca- 
sion Mrs. Austin Adams, of Dubuque, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The principles that underlie American institu- 
tions.” Other speeches followed by Rev. M. C, Kemp- 
sey and Miss Kimball, when a good supper and social 
conversation ended the enjoyable occasion. 


A Woman Suffrage Association has been formed in 
Webster, Mass. The following officers were elected at 
the last meeting: President, Hon. F. D. Brown, M. D.; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. H. H. Stevens, Mrs. J. F. Hinds, 
Mrs. J. A. Dresser; Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. P. 
Morton; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary Stevens; 
Treasurer, E. P. Morton; Executive Committee, J. A. 
Dresser, Miss Nell Longdon, Geo. Marble, Mrs. Jane E 
Palmer, Mrs. Trumbull, and two other persons who af- 
terwards declined serving. 


A Woman Suffrage Association has been formed ih 
Sacramento, Cal., of whose members the Sacramento 
Bee speaks thus flatteringly :— 

A more select, lady-like set of women could be met 
with nowhere. Each one bears with her a sense of dig- 
nity, that at once places all coarseness at a distance, and 
prevents any degradation of themselves in those petty 
disputes and wrangles that characterize political meet- 
ings of the opposite “gentler sex,” making them the jeer 
and butt of all honest men and women. The members’ 
dress is in all cases neat—in some stylish. The forbid- 
ding, harsh countenances and grim spinster smiles, “be- 
longings,” “proper appurtenances,’ of woman’s rights 
women—are not visibie. One could not wish to see a 
prettier, more interesting party than that which meets 
once a week in Pioneer Hall, than those ladies who as- 
semble to give voice to their earnest convictions in re- 
gard to the necessity of women living a purer, nobler 
life, occupying a more elevated station in the scale of 
human being than she is permitted now. 


‘Phe Executive Committee of the Illinois Woman 
Suffrage Association hold regular meetings. At the last 
one, held last week, it was decided to hold a series of 
regular monthly meetings in public, for the promotion 
of Woman Suffrage in Chicago and other portions of 
the State. It was also— 

“Resolved, That all county Woman Suffrage organi- 
zations in this State, with a view to a more perfect or- 
ganization and unity of action, be requested to report 
to the Secretary of this Association, Mrs. Myra Brad- 
well, as soon as possible, the date of their organization, 
the names of their officers, the number of their mem- 
bers, and the names and numbers of all town associa- 
tions in their respective counties; and that, in counties 
where no Woman Suffrage associations exist, the friends 
of the cause take immediate steps to form county asso- 
ciations, with auxiliary associations in each town of 
such counties.” 

The following resolution was also adopted :— 

“Resolved, That Dr. Hatfield be invited to a public 
discussion of the question of Woman S with 
some prominent advocate of the cause to be selected 
by the committee of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation.” 

A series of public meetings are to be held in the lec- 
ture room of Farwell Hall, or some other convenient 
place, for the purpose of advancing the cause of Woman 
Suffrage. 

The meeting was adjourned to the first Tuesday in 
April. 
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WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING! 


In the midst of a conflagration which threatens the 
safety of an entire population, those who were engaged 
in devising ways and means of security against the fu- 
ture inroads of the firefiend must leave their com- 
mendable work, to help save what is in immediate peril. 
So, in the midst of efforts for the suffrage for woman, 
‘because we believe it will dignify and elevate her influ- 
ence in the family, and organize it in the state,in a 
way in which it must be heeded, as well as felt, we must 
perforce, as women and mothers, raise our voices in the 
most vehement warning, against evils that threaten, 
meantime, the very foundations of society, and of social 
order. And that all other journals are dumb in face of 
this emergency, is only the more imperative reason why 
the organ which reaches and represents so many wo- 
men and mothers should “cry aloud, and spare not.” 

It is to be hoped that many of your readers have seen, 
or will see, the article by “North,” the fearless and faith- 
ful censor of our public morals, in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard of February 26th, It is the facts given in 
that article, which have made pertinent the question at 
the head of ours. *Briefly, they are these: that, in a case 
brought before our Superior Court by the “New Eng- 

* land News Company,” versus State Constable Jones, to 
recover damages for the seizure by him of a certain 
issue of a weekly paper called the Day’s Doings, a paper 
“considered to be of an illegal and immoral character,” 
a jury of twelve Boston citizens returned a verdict 
against this officer for this discharge of his duty as a 
guardian of public safety and morals! And that the 
Advertiser, “considered,” certainly, one of our most re- 
spectable and influential journals, wnose editggs, so far 
as known to us, are worthy of all honor, after referring 
to “this decision as substantially an encouragement to 
this class of papers, and discouragement to any citizens, 
officials or others who are seeking to suppress one of 
the most fruitful seeds of evil in the community,” yet 
deliberately printed, “in common with most, or all the 
other daily papers, an advertisement so ‘displayed,’ to 
the extent of half a column, as to form the most con- 
spicuous feature of that issue, setting forth, with the 
seizure of the Day’s Doings, the fact that another edi- 
tion of the condemned number had been printed, and 
was for sale at the same place, and also that the num- 
ber regularly following it was then and there for sale !” 

It is not alone the fact of the almost incredible vile- 
ness implied in the issue of the Day’s Doings, that 
moves us now to speech. That is not a new fact in our 
city, nor any city,—it is to be feared—and cannot be en- 
tirely unknown to the mothers whose watch is always 
vigilant over the perils that beset the feet of their be- 
loved and tenderly-reared. But, it is that when such 
facts have come to the surface in so unblushing a man- 
ner as to attract the attention of public officers,—none 
too apt to be sensitive touching the morals of society, 
nor rigid in suppressing crime in any but its grossest 
forms—that when a nuisance has become so patent as 
to receive attention at the hands of such officials, the 
work should be undone by a Boston jury, and without 
condemnation, with this one partial exception, by the 
Boston press! - 

We cannot lengthen this article by quoting the de- 
served criticisms of “North” upon the press of the city, 
which, by its failure at the outset to shut from its fellow- 
ship a paper which contains so notoriously vile features 
as the Herald,—a small copy of its shameless N gw York 
model,—and in the office of which so fiendish an outrage 
was committed upon a woman, as that which set all 
our nerves a-thrill with horror a few years ago; and by 
its kindred failure to brand the indecent exhibitions 
which have been allowed “in all our theatres save one,” 
the past two or three years, has prepared the way for 
the dreadful demoralization of public taste and morals 
which rendered this late verdict possible, and allowed it 
to go so far, unrebuked. 

To many of us mothers, it seems that the lack of just 
indignation and sentence, in this case, comes not only 
from the causes named by “North,” potent as these 
were and are, but from the fact, also, that they who 
gave the verdict, and they who printed these papers, are 
men. Fathers, some of them,—and excellent men, some 
of them,—we do not deny, but men who are overpowered 
by the mass which has sunk the man and father in the 
money-getter, and whose first and prevailing instinct, 
therefore, is to stand by the craft, right or wrong. 

Not standing in this relation to the craft, and not be- 
ing given to the special forms of sin now in question, 
the mothers may be able to see more clearly, than the 
‘majority of fathers, what are the sources of this wicked 
indifference toward such transgressions and transgres- 

sors, And to many of them it seems that the mystifica- 
tion, which misleads so many excellent people, is largely 
due to complicity, either direct or indirect, with the 
wrong. As in other days, slavery could be defended by 
the pulpit, and justified from the Bible and the Con- 
stitution, so now, they who need a shelter and defence 
for their equally odious crimes, appeal to the American 
instinct against oppressionsand the American horror of 
infringing the freedom of the press. “ 

But “liberty” is no more to be abused into license by 
the press, than it is to be confounded with “license” in 
the matter of liquors. In the case of prohibition, whose 
“liberty” is in danger? If any one’s liberty were really 
infringed, it would be that of a small class only, whom 
you restrain from doing what is not only of no possible 
good to society, (according to all authorities)—and is, 
therefore, at best, getting the people’s hard earnings by 
false pretences—but’ what, in its last results, makes a 
prey of character, honesty, decency, and all that make 
society safe, and life desirable. In the case of “license,” 
you turn this smaller class loose uper therights to “life, 
liberty and happiness” of the larger class—the whole 
“body politic.” For whose life and happiness are safe 
where poisons are set at every corner to spread their 
snares, under the sanction of the State, to fire the 
blood and whet the knife of tLe murderer, incendiary 





and highwayman, and to be transmitted from sire to 
son? Is the liberty of a few to do wrong to the individ- 
ual and the State more sacred, in the eye of the law, 
than the preservation of the happiness and life of the 
larger majority? The rum-teller and the drunkard 
more to be “protected” than the wife and child, the 
home, the family and society ? 

In the case of the press, by making it amenable to 
laws of decency and good morals, you are only curtail- 
ing again the “liberty” of a few of the class to do the 
foulest wrongs, and protecting the whole community; 
you are indeed doing what alone makes progressive 
and peaceful society possible. On the theory ¢hat the 
intelligent majority, the State, has no right to interfere 
with “private rights” and gains, even in the interest of 
the community as a whole, you should abolish your 
boards of health, at asweep. Why should they be allowed 
to tamper with the vested rights of the land-owners, who 
choose, for the sake of a larger income, to crowd the poor, 
whose poverty makes them an easy prey, into the noi- 
some alley® and cellars where pestilence and all conta- 
gions breed? Is it because the evils that come of those 
to the community,—the loss of mere life and popula- 
tion—are of so much more disastrous a nature than 
those of “free rum,” and its kindred vilenesses? What 
mother, what noble father, would not lay, with alacrity, 
the first-born, fair and, only son, under the sod in his 
first young manhood, if the choice were between that 
and giving him up to being a life-long disgrace to him- 
self, and source of contagion to others as well-beloved 
as he? e - 

On the same theory you might abolish the office and 
rights of the parent. Is it not an infringement of per- 
sonal rights to attempt to restrain a human being of 
any age? Must he not have his own experience and 
its discipline? And what is the function of the State, but 
the parental ?—to educate, restrain and protect its less 
mature and weaker members? And the fearof“too much 
government,” so much dwelt upon of late, well found- 
ed in many directions, is strangely misapplied here— 
it seems to the mothers. If the city and the State have 
a right to indict anything as “nuisances,” have they not 
the right, plainly, to condemn, as such, the worst as well 
as the lesser? And what can be greater “nuisances,” 
if you will not call them crimes, than allowing, licensing 
and sanctioning the vending, under all possible tempta- 
tions, of that which steals away, not only health and 
time and purse, but brains and character at last? And 
the other practice, almost inconceivable in its baseness, 
of corrupting the purity of youth, and of deliberately 
setting on fire appetites and passions that are already 
inflammable by inheritance, or made so by our false and 
stimulating modern life ? 

In the name of humanity, and the “heaven” it must 
make for itself, if it would ever find it—in the name of 
the home and the family which are its “ark of the cov- 
enant,” its truly divine institutions,—let us have such a 
spasm of manly courage as shall makeythe “pet sins” of 
our time shrink out of sight! and, if all men _ quail be- 
fore them, let the mothers rally for the rights of citizens 
which shall make their warfare effective. 

There are laws touching the rights of the citizen to 
his smallest portion of worldly goods. There is gov- 
ernment of the citizen in all his interests, and must be 
until all men become a law unto themselves. The only 
question now is, shall this government, and these laws, 
be made to protect society against its foes, or to shield 
them? Many people are deterred from urging desir- 
able laws, because of the fear that public opinion is 
not ripe for them; such forget how much law, and the 
sanction of the State, help the unthinking and timid. 
The proclamation of emancipation might not have been 
carried for a long time, left to the vote of the country, 
North and South. The ballot to the negro, submitted 
to the people at large would have waited long for rat- 
ifleation. But they have the consent of the conscience 
of the world, and the acquiescence of the late opposers, 
and have both been stern and helpful educators. The 
right law, and the press to sustain it, make victory cer- 
tain. But when the press is venal, or on the side of 
the passions of the mob, we may well call on “God” 
to “save the Commonwealth !” Cc. M. 8. 

West NEwTon, Mass, 





“AMAZONS.” 


This title seems to be one of the many terms of re- 
proach applied by the.opposing party to those women 
who desire, and are now contending for, the right of suf- 
frage. At an exhibition of one of the grammar schools 
in this city, a few days since, we listened to some very 
able remarks from one of the School Committee; he 
spoke nobly to the boys, urging them now ix their school- 
days, by thoroughness of study and integrity of principle. 
to lay the foundation for a future of usefulness and 
greatness, hoping they aspired to fill places of trust and 
responsibility. Then, to the girls, he spoke of the im- 
portance of their growing up to be good women, that 
they might help these boys to become true and noble 
men; remarking that where he spent a portion of his 
time, petitions had lately come in from women, asking 
for the right to vote, but he was sure we were not yet 
ready for any such movement as that, and he was equally 
sure that none of the young girls to whom he was speak- 
ing would have the least desire to make AMAzons of 
themselves. 

I wanted to get up, and then and there protest against 
such wholesale leaving out of the girls in the coming 
battle of life, except as a propelling power to help lift 
men to places of distinction! Pray, if they have so much 
power, why shall they not be allowed to help themselves 
as well as others? And why shall not the boys occa- 
sionally be told that it is, and always will be, a part of 
their duty to aid and assist the girls in all their future 
endeavors to acquire honor and position ? 

Does that gentleman think that those young girls, 
standing now in their studies on an equality with their 
boy-companions, will share with them none of their as- 


pirations for a life of activity and usefulness, for a life 
possibly beyond that sphere which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as belonging especially to woman, and out of 
which she could not step unless she were brave enough 
to encounter the world’s ridicule and reproach ? 

Or did he think to nip in the bud any such aspirations, 
by presenting to their minds the awful picture of a bold» 
masculine woman, hating men and equally abhorred by 
them, knowing, as he must, that there is nothing dearer 
to the heart of a girl of sixteen than the love and es- 
teem of the opposite sex. 

Are all the women who ask for the ballot to be termed 
Amazons? Does the gentleman think that giving to 
woman the right of suffrage is going to change her whole 
social and religious nature? Does he expect to see the 
pure, earnest, refined woman changed into a coarse, 
rough, brawling specimen of feminine humanity? I 
think not. Then, I beg he will not imply that much in 
his remarks, especially when addressed to our young 
girls. 

A masculine woman and an effeminate man are both 
objects of disgust and contempt. Lift up and ennoble 
womankind, and both in time will disappear. Remove 
from woman the burden of oppression she has borne so 
long, and we shall then do away with that bitter feeling 
of wrong and injustice which, in some cases transmitted 
from mother to child, germinates at last in the over-bold 
and defiant woman, oftentimes the man-hater. On the 
other hand, when we call upon the young girls, who are 
to be the mothers of the next generation, to be up and 
doing, to bear their part in the responsibilities of life; to 
be self-sustaining and self-supporting; to forsake the 
frivolities which waste their time and weaken their in- 
tellects ; to be brave, strong and true—then and then only 
shall we have a nobler race of men, for the mother must 
inevitably stamp upon her child the impress of what she 
is herself. : 

Why should a woman, who may have astrong love for 
some avocation which men usually follow, and women, 
as a class, might not prefer, be told by the strong voice 
of public opinion that she cannot do thus and so, because 
she is a woman, and consequently not fitted for such a 
position. What right has man to say what she is fitted 
for, or dictate to her the paths in which her feet shall 
tread? Shall her soul be fettered, and her whole life 
made a miserable failure, because, through scoffs and in- 
sult, she fs kept back from doing and being what God 
made her to do and to be? 

Place woman on a political equality with man, and 
give her the same chance with him to do whatever she 
has ability for, and the men need not fear that she will 
forsake either the kitchen or the nursery, or become, in 
consequence of such equality, either a virago or an 
“Amazon.” LAIDE HAMPDEN. 

Boston, MAss. 





WOMEN IN COLLEGE. 


Since 1862 I have been intimately acquainted with all 
the classes in the Iowa Wesleyan University, and, to a 
greater orless extent, in all the departments. Therefore 
I wish to give my own observed facts concerning the 
absolute and relative advancement of the young men 
and women who have been with us. 

The number of young men have been, on an average, 
double that of the women. Hence, other things being 
equal, there ought to be two good scholars among the 
men, and one among the women. They ought to carry | 
off the honors two years, and the women one. Now, | 
honors have been given three times in the last seven 
college years. Ladies had, by college register, the highest 
place in each of these three years, and hence the honors. 
Of the remaining four years in which no honors were 
given, three years were doubtful. I should be unable to 
say, Without an exact calculation from the books, whether 
a lady or gentleman has the highest figures. The gen- 
tlemen had largely the advantage in these doubtful 
classes in respect to numbers, 

The abilities of the women are the same in each de- 
partment. They who have stood so high in the intel- 
lectual contests have frequently stood far in advance of 
the first gentleman in the mathematical classes. Nor 
do they falter with the calculus, nor mathematical as- 
tronomy, nor in the long formula of optics. That same 
sprightly spirit that learns with such ease the smaller 
arithmetical calculations, if encouraged, in most cases, | 
will master well the hardest mathematical curriculum in 
the country. Our women students have not only the 
mathematical test, but frequently have been the best 
in ancient classics, even of the best classes. I need not 
mention here, what I suppose every teacher of modern 
languages will admit, that, in general, women learn to 
speak these languages with greater facility than men. 

They are generally so far ahead of young men in 
belles lettres it is unfair to compare them. In meta- 
physies even, the most abstruse parts are soon open to 
their intellectual introspection. Psychology, both in the 


observing of facts and the generalizations, gives them a | 


field in which they continually delight. Passing to more 
abstract mental work, I have had many lady students 
who reached as great comprehension of logical princi- 
ples as ever have the best students of the other sex. I 
do not know that there is a real difference in the mind 
of man and woman, but if there is such difference it 
lies in this clear, logical perception of first principles of 
reasoning. This perception may be only an intuition 
with those uneducated, but woman has the power to 
analyze these processes, and show plainly the principles 
by which she infers. I have often been surprised to see 
this, apparently easily done, in the intricate unfoldings 
of higher logic. 

It is not strange that woman should succeed in the 
laboratory, for she has always been in a miniature labora- 
tory,—the kitchen. It is a delight to a chemist to see 
the girls rapidly handling test-tubes, reagents, and going 
through all the manipulations. Let me assure you, 
Ann Arbor Professor, and you, Yale manipulator, and 





you, advanced thinker and manipulator, President of 


Harvard, that you have never seen the most pleasant 
sight im practical science—a quick, talented woman 
manipulating. J. M. MANSFIELD, 


Iowa Wesleyan Untsoreity, } 
MountT PLEASANT, IowA. 





WOMEN ON THE GRAND JURY. 


LARAMIE City, Colorado, Marcu 7.—The first panel 
of women as grand jurors in the world were sworn in 
this morning, a motion to quash the panel having prey- 
iously been argued and refused. Judge Dowe said:— 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—It is an in- 
novation and great noveity to see ladies summoned 
as we do to-day, to serve as jurors. The extension of 
political rights and the franchise to women is a subject 
that is agitating the whole country. I have never 
taken an active part in these discussions, but I have 
long seen that woman was a victim to the vices, crimes 
and immoralities of man, with no power to protect and 
defend herself from these evils. 1 have long felt that 
such powers of protection should be conferred upon 
woman, and it has fallen to our lot here to act as 
pioneers in the movement, and to test the question, 
The eyes of the whole world are to-day fixed upon this 
jury of Albany county. There is not the slightest im- 
propriety in any lady occupying this position, and I wish 
to assure you that the fullest protection of the Court 
shall be accorded to you. It would be a most shameful 
scandal that, in-our temple of justice, and in fey 
of law, anything should be permitted which the most 
sensitive lady might not hear with propriety, and wit- 
ness. It seems to be eminently proper for women to sit 
upon the grand juries, which will give them the best 
possible opportunities to aid in suppressing the dens of 
infamy which are the curse of the country. I shall be 
glad of your assistance in the accomplishment of this 
object. 


a a 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 

In Europe, women can now receive the degree of M. 
D. in France, Russia, Switzerland, Sweden and Scot- 
land. 

In Java, after the bride and groom are at the altar, 
the law requires her to wash his feet before the ceremo- 
ny can go on. 

The New York World says there is good authority 
for the statement that a metropolitan dancing woman 
makes $10,000 year by her profession, 

Miss Elizabeth Smith said “a woman has need of ex- 
traordinary gentleness and modesty, to be foryiven for 
possessing superior ability and learning.” 

A parish priest in the Greek church, if his wife dies, 
is suspended, For none can officiate who are not mar- 
ried; and he is not allowed to marry again. 

The Iowa State University, located at lowa City, stands 
next to the University of Michigan among the institu- 
tions of learning of its kind in the land. From its 
foundation, young women have been admitted to all the 
departments upon the same terms as young men, and 
of the four hundred students now in attendance, fully 
two hundred are ladies, * 

Miss Dix says that “the dipping of snuff, which was 
indulged in to a fearful extent South, hada greater ef- 
fect toward driving women mad, on account of their 
more nervous sensibilities, than chewing tobacco had on 
men, who were of a stronger nature.” 

Miss Mitford tells the story that Margaret Fuller Os- 
soli once had a notion that her husband had a talent for 
sculpture. So she got an eminent sculptor to take him 
in training, and a foot for a model, with proper clay, was 
put into his hands. A fortnight after, Ossoli brought 
back the model and his copy, in which the great toe was 
placed on the wrong side of the foot! 

The question whether women shall be allowed to 
pray in public, is discussed in several of the Protestant 
papers of France. Rev. J. P. Cook, a leading Methodist 
preacher of Paris, says in the Eylise Libre that his ex- 
perience authorizes him to say that there are more breth- 
ren, proportionably, than sisters, whose language in pub- 
lic worship is malapropos and not to edification. 

There are in Berlin 6377 cases of “mixed marriage.’ 
In 4559 of these cases the father is a Catholic, and in 


in which religion the child shall be educated, and it 
might be expected that the children would be Catholic 
by a large majority. But of them 7274 are educated as 
Protestants, and but 4542 as Catholics, which shows 
that the women have a good deal of influence in this 
matter. 

Miss Kate Reignolds has been playing in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and during a pertormance of “Nobody’s 
Daughter” an incident occurred which exhibited a 
very rare presence of mind on the part®f the actress. 
| Through some carelessness, the fire used in a “practi- 
| cable” fire-place was communicated to the set, and Miss 
| Reignolds, being upon the stage at the time, lent her 
endeavors to extinguish it, which she finally did, burn- 
|ing her hand somewhat, but returning at once to the 
| business of the scene as though nothing had happened. 





| The house was crowded at the time of the occurrence, 
and less determined behavior on Miss Reignold’s part 
might have created a panic that would have resulted in 
a terrible loss of life. 





Madame Emile Ollivier, the young wife of the French 
Premier, “received,” on a recent Tuesday, at her house, 
| in a high-necked dress of black velvet. This youthful 
| dame seems determined to revive puritanie fashions, 
and threatens to drive our coquettes to despair. She 
has certainly taken sancta simplicitas for her motto. 
At the Emperor’s dinner she appeared in a dress of 
| white muslin, also high-necked, and only cut square in 
| front. This dress was trimmed with snow ruches, and 
,no other ornament than a broad ribbon round the 

waist, tied behind, with the ends falling on her skirt. 
| Her magnificent hair was knotted a !’Americaine, and 
| fell on her shoulders to the waist. She adorns these 
| boarding-school toilettes, however, with the charm of 
| grace and youth. She is only twenty, with an infan- 
| tine pink and white complexion, bewitching smile, tiny 
hands, a willowy figure; and, with all this, a naive wit 

that is truly charming. This is a jewel that is indeed 
| worthy to have a ministry for a casket. — Letter from 

Paris. 
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“WOMEN WILL NOT VOTE IF THEY HAVE A CHANCE.” 


Well, is that a reason for denying to those who wish 
to vote the opportunity? If only a portion of the wo- 
men to whom the elective franchise may be conceded 
should choose to use the privilege, it might well be con- 
cluded that the others belong to the class of indifferents, 
who willbe content, however a political contest is decid- 
ed; and their indifference should not prejudice the claims 
interests and rights of those who would, if permitted, 
show their zeal by their votes. Conceding, for the sake 
of the argument, that a large share of women will not 
vote,—let us even say that more than half of the adult 
women will not vote,—let us proceed to apply the homely 
old proverb that “what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” though he be tougher; and if no woman 
may vote because a majority will not, let us see whether 
men should not long ago have been excluded from vot- 
ing in many of our States, 

The United States Census Tables, of 1850, give us, 
on page 50, a statement of the vote at the Presidential 
elections of 1844, 1848 and 1852; and, in connection 
with the latter, we find the number of white males of 
twenty-one years of age and over at the time. What 
did the men do that year, 1852? Taking the whole 
United States into view, we find that out of 5,097,314 
men of lawful voting age, only 3,126,378 voted, being 
about 61 per cent. of the total; in other words, out of 
each hundred men, 61 voted and 39 stayed away trom 
the polls. But in several of the States not half the men 
voted. This was the case in Arkansas, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Missouri, Louisiana, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin and Lowa. 

A table of the percentage of voters in the several 
States is here given; and let it be remembered that this 
was a Presidential election, when the vote is larger than 
on intervening years :— 


Indiana..... 81} | California ..67% | Maryland ..60 | Texas..... 43} 
Ohio: ....... 75 | N. Carolina.664 | Maine......55 | Missouri. .41 
Delaware ...743 | Connecticut 65 | Florida.,,.64 | Louisiana.41 
Tennessee... .74; | Keutucky...68 | Vermont,..624 | R. Island. .40 
Michigan ...73) | New York. .62} | Arkansas. .474 | Wisconsin 3 i 














Illinois...... 70} | Virginia....62 | Mass...... 463) lowa...... 24 
New Jersey .6¥} | Mississippi .61} ; Georgia... .46 
Penn,....... 3 4 eee 61} | Alabama.. .433 





* The fact that the percentage of Arkansas and Massa- 
chusetts is so nearly the same, shows that the most ob- 
vious causes affecting the vote are not those that keep 
voters at home. One State was eastern and northern, 
the other western and southern; one free, the other 
slave; one whig, the other democratic; one densely peo- 
pled, the other sparsely; one with one-sixth of its popu- 
lation of foreign birth, the other with less than two per 
cent. foreign ; one manufacturing, the other agricultural ; 
one old, the other new; one noted for its schools and 
learning, the other with more than one-tenth of its 
grown whites unable to read. A similar comparison 
might be made between Vermont and Florida, in both 
of which States only about half the voters turned out to 
election. There is ready excuse for the men of the new 
States of Iowa and Wisconsin, where large numbers of 
them had not yet acquired the residence necessary for 
the franchise; but what can we say to excuse the Rhode 
Islanders, if those only are to be allowed to vote who 


_use their privilege? In that State, for every two that 


voted, three did not vote. 

In that election, the votes of Alabama, Florida, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee were 
fewer than four years before, though all had increased in 
population; and the votes of Alabama, Georgia, Maine, 
Missouri and Tennessee were less than they had been 
eight years before. 

But let us look at the vote of 1848, the year of the 
great Free-Soil movement, when the powerful Demo- 
cratic party was rent into the factions of Hunker and 
Barnburner, and the enthusiastic partisans of General 
Taylor stunned us with hurrahs for “Old Zack.” Sure- 
ly, in this furious grapple of liberty and slavery, of old 
grudge and hate, and rising enthusiasm and military 
glory, surely then the great majority of the men voted ? 
Look again to Arkansas and Massachusetts: in the for- 
mer State fifty-nine per cent. voted, and in the latter 
fifty-four per cent.; or, to state it in another form, in 
Arkansas two men stayed from the polls for every three 
that voted; and in Massachusetts nearly as many stayed 
away as voted. Not long after this, a Constitutional 
Convention was held in Massachusetts; the question of 
Woman Suffrage being before it, the committee thereon 
reported that they had no evidence before them that the 
women of Massachusetts wished to vote ;—they forgot 
to say that less than half the men cared for the privi- 
lege. 

In this contest of 1848, Pennsylvania, always noted 
for being stirred by the candidacy of military men, drew 
out but seventy-four per cent., less than three-fourths of 
her men. New York, the very seat of the factious and 
furious contest of Hunker and Barnburner, the nest of 
the Liberty party and anti-slavery agitation, brought out 
but sixty per cent. of her men: three voters to two stay- 
at-homes. Conservative Virginia brought out less than 
half her voters. 

Let us convert our opening sentence; and, regarding 
voting as a duty as well as a privilege, we ask, “Will 
men vote if they have a chance ?” Dr. WILLARD. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Essex county, 
New Jersey, held its first meeting since organizing, on 
Tuesday evening, March Ist, in Central Hall, Orange. 
The hall was well filled with a refined and intelligent audi- 
ence, among whom were many ladies whose social posi 
tion gives them great influence. Mrs. Mary F. Davis called 
the meeting to order, and in a short address presented a 
synopsis of the objects and aims of the present move- 
ment in favor of Woman Suffrage. Judge Jesse Wil- 
liams was elected chairman of the meeting. 

Mrs. Elizabeth, R. Churchill, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, occupied about three quarters of an hour in the 
delivery of an eloquent argument, showing the great 


need of a change of public opinion in relation to woman, 
in a social, civil and political point of view. Her address 
was full of interest, and was interspersed with spice and 
sarcasm that rendered her arguments effective against 
the commonplace idea that woman’s proper position 
is that of housekeeper, and that she should have roth- 
ing to do with politics. She was listened to with the 
deepest attention, and frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. 

John Whitehead, Esq., U. S. Commissioner of Newark, 
followed Mrs. Churchill in a speech of great legal force. 
He went into an examination of the common law, and | 
of the statute laws in the State of New Jersey, and 
startled many of his fair hearers with the facts he pre- 
sented in the form of laws, that subjected them to deg- 
radation, and absolute dependence upon the despotic 
will of husbands, in relation to property in which they 
might be supposed to have a common interest with 
their husbands. The legal exposition of Mr. White- 
head was very strong, and the inequality of laws in re- 
lation to a man and his wife was shown to be so great 
and so unjust, the argument seemed unanswerable ‘and 
made a deep impression upon the audience. Mr. White- 
head was frequently interrupted by applause. 

At the close of his speech, Judge Williams stated that 
the constitution of the society was on the table, and 
any persons wishing to become members could do so 
by signing their names and paying the annual subscrip- 
tion of one dollar. A number of ladies came forward 
and signed. 

Mrs. Mary F. Davis then made a touching and elo- 
quent appeal for the codperation of every friend of equal 
rights to come forward, and give their sympathy and 
aid to the work of woman’s enfranchisement. She 
said there were many arguments that could be used 
why woman, who was subject to the law equally with 
man, should have a voice in the enactment and admin- 
istration of the law, also equal with man. She spoke 
of the unjust law that gives the husband power to put 
away the children from the mother, and even to dispose 
by will of children unborn, so that as soon as they have 
an existence they may be torn away from the loving 
embrace of the mother and placed under the care of 
strangers. Mrs. Davis said she saw in the audience be- 
fore her a woman whose husband had left her, and 
taken away under this law two lovely children (daugh- 
ters), and that for two long years she did not see them, 
or even know where they were; a subsequent arrange- 
ment, however, enables her to see them occasionally, 
but the law keeps them from her. 

Other meetings will soon be held in Essex county. 

The interest manifested in the cause is highly en- 
couraging. Politicians who have heretofore stood aloof, 
and ridiculed the idea that woman should ever exer- 
cise the elective franchise, are beginning to see the ear- 
nest work, and deep interest, that is springing up all over 
the country, and are trimming their sails accordingly. 

ORANGE, N. J. R. J. 





MARIA MITCHELL AT SWARTHMORE. 


On Saturday evening, Prof. Maria Mitchell lectured to 
the students of Swarthmore College. A number of 
friends from this city were invited to be present on the 
interesting occasion. Those who availed themselves of 
the opportunity, fully appreciating the enjoyment thus 
afforded, were favored with a special,car for the half- 
hour’s ride. There was social satisfaction in this. The 
guests were cordially weledmed by the President of the 
College and his colleagues, and there was a kindly esti- 
mation of the spirit of hospitality that was so agreea- 
bly evinced. 

Miss Mitchell had selected for her lecture the “Great 
Bear,” that beautiful and brilliant constellation of the 
northern heavens popularly known as the “Dipper.” It 
is one of the few constellations that are familiar to the 
eye of even the most casual star-gazer, on account of 
its noticeable character; and the lecturer chose it for 
the evening’s lesson because of the opportunity it gave, 
owing to its situation, for introducing into her remarks 
some allusion to the leading characteristics of the side- 
rial regions. We became acquainted with the names of 
some of the stars that compose the “Dipper,” or “Charles’s 
wain,” especially of bright “Mizar” in the handle, and 
its apparently near and diminutive companion, “Al- 
cor.” The two stars in the body of the Dipper known 
as the “pointers,” the names of which I have hopelessly 
forgotten (who wouldn’t?), are so called because they 
are very nearly in range with that familiar little orb 
that has a historic place in the great drama that closed 
with the slave’s liberation. The North star was known 
to the fugitive slave as his guide to liberty. ... I make 
no pretension to give an adequate notice of Miss Mitch- 
ell’s lecture. It was full of such pleasing and peculiar 
interest as a talk about the heavenly bodies only can 
give. The pupils listened with great quietness and at- 
te1tion, and it was one of the evidences of the excellent 
order that exists in the college. , ' 

This is the second lecture that Miss Mitchell has de- 
livered at Swarthmore, and the only occasions of her 
lecturing outside of Vassar College. She is to give | 
three more lectures there during the winter, and we 
may hope that these will prove the initiative to a broad 
and diversified field for the exercise of her talents, and 
the diffusion of her astronomical knowledge. 

The college deserves especial mention here, In a 
former letter I gave an account of all its prominent and 
distinctive features, including the ceremonies of inaugu- 
ration, which occurred in the early part of November. 
The President, Edward Parrish, speaks with decided 
satisfaction in regard to the prospering condition of the 
school, and especially of what the Friends consider as 
of essential importance, the education of boys and 
girls together. Swarthmore college affords an added 
demonstration of the advantage, as well as the practica- 
bility of the system, on a large scale, and gives conclu- 
sive and pleasing proof that, in a strictly educational 
point of view, the plan happily answers, being equally 
feasible and desirable. It confirms the belief that the 
practice is a beneficent one, serviceable alike to the 
girls and boys, and operating upon both with obvious 
good effect. 

The number of pupils in attendance is one hundred 
and seventy, and will be increased at the beginning of 
the new term. The boys and girls are nearly equal in 
number, and if the ambition of the former leads them 


freshman class is composed of twenty-two pupils, the 
boys and girls numbering alike. They are classified ac- 
cording to merit, as determined by lar examina- 
tions, and four girls graceghe head of the class, while 
four boys tarry at the foot. This may not seem well for 
the boys, but I do not believe they can help it. It is 
another illustration of the well-worn theme concerning 
the comparative mental capabilities of the sexes. 

The guests had an opportunity of looking through 
the college, after the lecture, and the observation war- 
ranted the testimony of explicit praise in behalf of the 
order and tidiness everywhere apparent. All things 
seemed to accord with the evidence of excellent disci- 
pline, and there is every reason to believe that the best 
expectations of its friends are realized in the successful- 
ness of Swarthmore College.—Cor. A. 8S. Standard. 











Horvign Gorrespondence. 





LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—You may care to know the status 
of the “cause” in a sympathetic mind situate here in 
Honolulu, at the quiet limits of the world. An outside 
view may sometimes prove useful to those within the 
busy arena. 

My thorough and earnest convictions in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, time and circumstance only serve to con- 
firm. My enthusiasm is inherent and perennial; but 
I am free to confess that a somewhat extended observa- 
tion of the temper of mankind on this question, and 
some philosophical deductions from the nature of male- 
hood, lead me to conclude that my vote, however 
hearty, will for a long time be in a fearful minority. 
For, methinks, the triumph of Woman Suffrage in- 
volves the exercise of a degree of magnanimity on the 
part of men unprecedented in the annals of reform, A 
man may come to concede the right of suffrage to all 
his neighbors without distinction of condition or color, 
but to acknowledge political equality in his own house- 
hold is bringing the practical application of a theory 
nearer home than is quite comfortable. 

The end of absolutism, even over his own offspring, 
who, through the establishment of mothers’ rights, gain a 
child’s right of a dual parentage, as well as generation 
is not agreeable to the masculine mind. The domestic 
circle is the dernier resort for the exercise of man’s in- 
stinctive love of tyrannic control. Ask him to surren- 
der that, and you appeal to the noblest and rarest facul- 
ties of human nature. And until such faculties are 
developed Woman Suffrage is an impossibility. A few 
large-souled men, like those upon your editoria] staff, do 
not need to have their consciousness of human dignity 
stimulated by a belief in the “subject nature” of any 
fellow creature; but the most of average natures, like 
that of Bushnell, D. D., find their self-satisfaction rein- 
forced by the conclusion that they are, and women are 
“not called to govern.” Will the mass of ordinary men 
voluntarily yield their little sway of domestic sover- 
eignty, so flattering, so essential to their self-assurance ? 

Self-complacency arising from comparative superiority 
in some form is the staple 6f happiness to ordinary hu- 
man nature. “Abstract that sensation, and enthusiasm 
dies, and ennui takes possession of the whole being. 
Do not dethroned kings waste away in inanition? 
And can men endure the manumission of their last and 
most intimate subject? Come not into my penetralia, 
he says, with your schemes of human equality. Eman- 
cipate millions—all the world—of men, but leave me 
this one woman which was given me! 

The average autocratic nature of men does not de- 
mand, Napoleon like, imperial sway ovér multitudes of 
fellow-mortals, but their modicum of kingship is just 
as organically requisite, and none the less tenaciously 
held. Woman Suffrage is the most severe and conclu- 
sive test of man’s magnanimity towards his fellow-be- 
ings that he has yet been called upon to abide. He 
adroitly seeks to avoid the issue in manifold ways. Si- 
lence, sneers and procrastination are his pusillanimous 
but effective weapons, and he manifests the essential ti- 
midity of the tyrant in the adoption of these expedi- 
ents. He has an instinctive apprehension that Woman 
Suffrage is the consistent core of his democratic theo- 
ries. He feels that he is not prepared to ultimate his 
professions into practice. Woman Suffrage signifies to 
the great majority of men the sacrifice of a selfish sov- 
ereignty at home very dear to the masculine mind. 

And so you see, dear ‘JOURNAL, that I agree with Dr. 
Bushnell that Woman Suffrage is a “reform against 
(man’s) nature.” As, also, I conclude that every phase 
of human freedom is a reform against the natural 
usurpation of human rights. Magna Charta was op- 
posed to the kingly nature of European sovereigns, A 
division of governmental responsibility is not harmoni- 
ous with the Napoleonic mind. Popular government 
conflicts with personal aggression and subjection, which 
are very natural human tendencies, even in nominal re- 
publics, Men are naturally antagonistic to Woman 
Suffrage. Much missionary work must be done among 
them. Even if poagiblé, Woman Suffrage, gained with- 
out their queunal concurrence, would be worthless, 
How can the mass of men be brought to welcome Wo- 
man Suffrage as the restoration of the missing element 
of power and beneficence in a democratic government ? 
The task is greater than many enthusiastic advocates of 
this cause realize. 

Pardon, dear JouRNAL, the opinion of one of the 
earliest and most interested contributors of the Agita- 
tor, that only very vigorous and long-continued agita- 
tion can accomplish the work. And I must admit that 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL does not, to my mind, so truthfully 
signify the nature of the labor demanded as did the in- 
spiring title of Mrs. Livermore’s paper, the Agitator. 
But I trust that the editors and contributors will con- 
fide to the pages of this JouRNAL such trenchant and 
disturbing thoughts and suggestions that it will be an 
Agitator in action, if not in name. 

Meanwhile, aczept my subscription and the assurance 
of every codperation in my power. J. A. BREWSTER. 





to compete with the latter, they can win the reward of 





success only by the most strenuous endeavors. The 


Hono.vuvu, SAnpwicu IsLANDS, Feb., 1870. 





CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 3 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869, in response to a 
call widely signed and after public notice duly given, be- 
lieving that a truly representative national organization 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in America, which shall em- 
body the deliberate action of the State and local organi- 
zations and shall carry with it their united weight, do 
hereby form the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion. 
ARTICLE L 


NAME, 
This Association shall be known as the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 
ARTICLE II. 


OBJECT. 

Its object shall be to concentate the efforts of all the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage in the United States. 

Section 1. To form auxiliary State Associations in 
every State where none such now exist, and to codper- 
ate with those already existing, which shall declare them- 
selves auxiliary before the first day of Mareh next, the 
authority of the auxiliary societies being recognized in 
their respective localities, and their plans being promot- 
ed by every means in our power. 

Sec. 2. To hold an annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also, one or more national conven- 
tions for the advocacy of Woman Siffrage. 

Sec. 3. To publish tracts, documents and other print- 
ed matter for the supply of State and local societies and 
individuals at actual cost. 

Sec. 4. To prepare and circulate petitions to State and 
territorial Legislatures, to Congress, or to Constitutional 
Conventions in behalf of the legal and political equality 
of women; to employ lecturers and agents; and to take 
any measures the Executive Committee may think fit, 
to forward the objects of the Assocfation. 

ARTICLE IIL. 
ORGANIZATION, 

SEcTION 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman o' 
the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Secreta- 
ries and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ee mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee; also, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one member of the Executive Committee from 
each State and Territory and from the District of Co- 
lumbia, as afterwards provided. 

Sec, 2. Every President of an Auxiliary State or ter- 
ritorial Society shall be ex-officio a Vice-President of 
this Association. 

Sec, 3. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of an auxiliary State Society shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Sec. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Association 
exists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the Executive Committee, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, or member of the Executive Committee from said 
State, to serve only until the organization of said State 
Association. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all vacan- 
cies that may occur prior to the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 
uual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional representation of the respective States and terri- 
tories, except as above provided. 

Sec. 7. No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of officers of 
this yy 

Src. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide. 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ 
written notice previously mailed to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus taken 
shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been rat- 
ified in writing by at least fifteen members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Src. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the Ex- 





_ecutive Committee. 


, ARTICLE IV. 

The Association shall have a branch office in every 
State and territory, in connection with the office of the 
auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a central 
office at such place as the Executive Committee may de- 


termine. ° 
ARTICLE V. 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates present 
therein. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES, 

Any person may become a member of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association by signing the Constitution 
and paying the sum of $1 annually; or a life-member, by 
paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle such person 
to attend the business-meetings of delegates and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 


Honorary members may be appointed by the annual ° 


meeting, or by the the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


PRESIDENT, . 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, R. L, WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Mrs. W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Il, GEORGE W, JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N. ¥. MARGARETY. LONGLEY, 0 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY SLUNE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Lllinois. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 


TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA 8. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon. C. W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon. C. B. WAITE, LIL, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Kev. H. EDDY, Wis., 
Mass., MOSES COIT TYLER, Mich., 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON,N.Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 
ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, Iowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon, RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs. GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Ovegen, 

Rev. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 


Del., 
Hon. J. C. UNDER WOOD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., | Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IIL., 
Mrs, JAS. HUTCHINSON, Ja., LILY PECKHAM, Wis. 
CINDA H. STON Ey Mich., 


vt., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ooek tar Ant Oise. Eine. ‘ 
ve. C 


ass, . C.1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.I., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 
Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOODBURY, 
ANNA ©. FIELD, N. Y., Tenn., 
MARY F. DAVIS, N.J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fla., 
MARY GREW, Penn., FANNY B. AMES, Ual., 
Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va. 
A. J. BOYER, Ohio, GRACE GREEN WOUD,D.C. 

IDA FIALA, of Missouri. 
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21@ We will send the Woman’s JouRNAL, and the 
Woman’s Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50. 

2@™ The Woman’s JourNAL, and the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $5.00. 

?1@™ The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address for $5.00. 

0@ The WomAn’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one address, for $3.50. 








CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS! 


We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
3 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 











THE “LOOKER-ON” OF THE “NATION.” 


In the last issue of the New York Nation the “looker- 
on” of that paper comes to the front in propria persona, 
and clothed with her own pretty name. She has given 
us a fourth long article, which, like those that have pre- 
ceded it, is “rambling, incoherent, weak and illogical.” 
We retract the adjéctive “unscrupulous,” used in this 
connection in a former article, for we are now con- 
vinced that what seemed to us a lack-of conscience, in 
previous utterances of this write’, was only a Tack of 
knowledge. Her misstatements are the result of igno- 
rance. We have read her last article twice over, care- 
fully, that we might penetrate through her redundant 
verbage to her ideas, as far as she has any, or has ex- 
pressed them, And we have risen from the perusal 
with the conviction that Miss # Lulu Gray Noble” is 
fighting “a man of straw.” 

In all the four long articles which she has written she 
has not touched the question at issue—the question of 
Woman Suffrage. She informs us that, “if she were a 
platform speaker on Woman Suffrage, it would become 
her bounden duty to make some special studies before 
entering the campaign.” We would suggest to her that 
if she proposes to write on the subject, “some special 
studies” in this direction would be a help to her, for, 
thus far, she has manifested profound ignorance of what 
she professes to discuss, A little knowledge would 
help her to write more intelligently on this great ques- 
tion. 

We claim to know something of the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, and of the conventions, meetings and dis- 
cussions carried on in its interest. And we here solemn- 
ly assure the young writer of the Nation, that in no one 
of the scores of Woman Suffrage meetings which we 
have attended, have we ever heard the subject of 
“divorce” discussed, either directly or indirectly. More 
than that, we do not propose to allow it discussed in 
these meetings, if we can help it—and that determina- 
tion is shared by all our co-workers. Nor yet have we 
heard discussed in these meetings the “depravity of man, 
and the sainthood of woman”—and if our young friend 
should employ these terms at a Woman Suffrage meet- 
ing, she would speedily be informed that “the platform” 
held such utterances to be heterodox, and not in accord- 
ance with the facts which daily teach us that human 
nature is about the same, whether met in the guise of 
manhood or womanhood. And so of the other topics 
discussed in her four articles. They are all important 
and interesting, and there is much to be said concerning 
them—but they are not the topics of discussion at Wo- 
man Suffrage conventions. Nor are the faults of those 
conventions such as she describes, 

The “Cleveland Convention,” which seems to have in- 
cited our friend to this Don Quixote tilt against wind- 
mills, was called, wholly and solely, to organize eflective- 
ly the increasing numbers of men and women who be- 
lieve the first step towards the elevation of woman lies 
in the direction of securing her the ballot. Many of 
the wisest thinkers, and the purest moralists and phi- 
lanthropists, have come to see, with great clearness, that 
before any substantial headway can be made in the mat- 
ter of the development of woman, depressed and dwartf- 
ed by long ages of injustice and deprivation, her hands 
and feet must be loosed, so that she may have an equal 
chance with man in the race of life, and, like him, have 
opportunity to work out her own salvation. 

This is the explanation of the movement for Woman 
Suffrage. This explains why, discarding all side issues, 
and refusing to discuss any of the social problems in 
which women are yet deeply concerned, we propose to 
keep to the one grand, united and growing effort to se- 
cure the legal recognition of woman’s equality with 
man. And this will be secured when she receives the 
ballot. We must have political and legal justice, before 
we can obtain social equity. The courts, the schools, the 
professions and the industrial avocations of life—these 
will move swiftly to recognize woman’s equality when 
the law has done so. And then, when man and woman 
stand on acommon platform of legal equality, we can 
jointly discuss to some profit, and with satisfactory re- 
sults, those social questions which we now shut from 
our platform. To obtain for woman a just legal status 
is, therefore, the first of the ascending series of steps to- 
wards the grand, coveted, glorious end—the ennobling 
and developing of American womanhood. After that, 
we shall go to the public with a new portfolio. After 
that, religion, culture and education must be invoked 
in a large, broad and generous measure, not only to the 
perfecting of woman, but also of man. For “united 
they stand; divided they fall.” And whatever elevates 
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or degrades one, elevates or degades the other, so that 
this movement for woman’s elevation is also for the ben- 
efit of man, and can have go antagonism to his inter- 
ests. In the light of this explanation, which all will ac- 
cept who are are working for Woman Suffrage, cannot 
Miss Noble see how widely she has shot of the mark, in 
her criticisms, which, considering her youth and inex- 
perience, were offensively oracular and self-complacent. 

“Neutrality,” as explained in this last article, is anoth- 
er spiritual condition from that expressed by the same 
‘word in Miss Noble’s first utterance. It can never be 
explained as that “suspense of judgment. that foreruns 
all intelligent choice,” in which Miss Noble now con- 
fesses herself. In her present mood of mind there is an 
inclination towards the right. Neutrality is that delib- 
erately assumed indifference, which declines either to 
side with, or against, a just cause—and was condemned 
by the Savior, to whose standard we are to bring all 
acts, even the smallest. He declared that whoever was 
not for the right, was against it, and so placed neutrali- 
ty in the category of sins. If Miss Noble has changed 
her ground, we are glad. If she is on neutral ground, 
since our cause is based on right and justice, then she 
is wrong. 

Our suspicion, that Miss Noble’s first article emanated 
from a man, arose from the fact that never before had 
we met with a woman, who, however much she might 
be opposed to Woman Suffrage, charged upon the move- 
ment in its behalf all the immoralities and irregularities 
of divorce and free love that prevail so alarmingly at the 
present time, That form of hostility we expect from 
vulgar men, like Fulton, Lord, Hatfield, and men of sim- 
ilar coarseness—not, however, from women. With a bet- 
ter understanding of the peculiarities of the author of 
these articles, we are not sure as it was Miss Noble’s in- 
tention to make such a charge, and we cannot freshen 
our memory by recurring to her first article, as we have 
mislaid it. We have, however, made such an amende 
for our blunder as was possible. This cannot have come 
under Miss Noble’s observations, as it seems to be still 
her chief grievance that we imagined her to be a man. 
It is not so very dreadful a thing to be a man, as Miss 
Noble seems to imagine, and no worse to be an unjust, 
ignorant and conceited man than to be a woman of the 
same sort. Hoping that our young volunteer opponent 
may not long remain in that “suspense of judgment” in 
which she now finds herself, but may soon, from “intel- 
ligent choice,” come out in favor of Woman Suflrage, 
and the reforms that will flow from it, we take leave of 
her. 





THE BALLOT A NATURAL RIGHT. 


Many claim that the ballot is a mere political right or 
privilege. We go further than this, and assert that it is 
not exclusively a political privilege, but a natural right. 

It is admitted by all, that life and liberty are among 
the God-given and inalienable rights of man—of all peo- 
ple. Every man who is not a criminal has a right to 
life and liberty; and, consequently, a right to protect 
himself against those who have evil designs against his 
liberty or life. He has the natural right to protect him- 
self against all who threaten his life, or who attempt to 
abridge his freedom or his pursuit of happiness, 

If there is no government to protect him in the en- 
joyment of these inalienable rights, then it is his duty 
to protect himself, according to the best of his ability, 
even if he has to strike down the man who assails him, 
and who jmperils his life or liberty. He acts in self- 
defence, and all jurists justify his conduct. When it is 
admitted that a man is endowed with these inalienable 
rights, self-protection in them is their logical sequence. 

Governments are established for the better protection 
of the individual in the enjoyment of his natural rights. 
The individual surrenders the right of protection to the 
government, only where and when the government has 
ability to protect him. If the government or its official 
representatives are weak, or are suddenly overpowered 
by a stronger force, then the individual may take again 
into his hand the right to protect himself, for this natu- 
ral right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
implies protection in their enjoyment—and this belongs 
as much to woman as toman. It is simply a human 
right. 

Instead of allowing each person to protect himself, 
governments are established for the purpose of protect- 
ing the community. The ballot is the symbol of gov- 
ernmental power. The government is organized and 
carried forward by the ballot. By this instrumentality, 
we decide how life and liberty and property shall be 
protected. There can be no republican government, 
like ours, without the ballot. It is the emblem of gov- 
ernment—we had almost said, it is the government. 

As our government is established to protect each in- 
dividual in his inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; and as the ballot stands for the 
government in this regard, to indicate how it shall pro- 
tect each one in these natural rights, it presupposes that 
all who possess these rights, and need protection, should 
have a voice in the administration of government. The 
ballot is the medium by which the people express their 
will concerning the methods of protection. 

In our form of government, the ballot is .the natural 
right of the individual, because it stands in the place of 
the-natural right—or of physical force on the part of 
the individual, which he may employ for self-protection. 
As woman has the same natural right to protection as 
man, so she has the same natural right to the instru- 
ment of protection, which is the ballot. The ballot is 
both a political and natural right, to which all are equal- 
ly entitled who have natural rights to protect. 

Says John Stuart Mill: “All human beings have the 
same interest in good government; the welfare of all is 
affected \by it, and they have equal need of a voice in it, 
to secure their share of its benefits. If there is any dif- 


ference, women require it more than men, since, being 
physically weaker, they are more dependent on law and 
society for protection.” 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A friend, writing from Vineland, N. J., gives us the 
following item:—The Unitarian church in this town is 
highly favored in having for its pastor a young man of 
progressive and thoroughly liberal ideas, Rev. Oscar 
Clute is well known as an earnest advocate in the cause 
of woman. Last Sunday: the communion or Lord’s 
Supper was administered in his church. Oneof the lay- 
men who usually assists in the distribution of the bread 
and wine was absent, and Mr. Clute invited one of the 
women to officiate in his stead. She did so in sucha 
sweet and hospitable manner, that it gave new interest 
to the occasion. Even those who do not like innova- 
tions could not find fault. And why should any one be 
displeased? The Christ of the sacrament was the eman- 
cipator of women. In olden time they had deaconesses, 
and in most of our churches, women constitute a major- 
ity of the communicants, so that it seems particularly 
appropriate that they should be served by women. Mr. 
Clute deserves the thanks of the Vineland community 
for showing them his efforts in behalf of women. Wo- 
men vote on all matters connected with his church, they 
are on all the “standing committees,” and sometimes 
are chosen and act as trustees of the church. 


The late Woman Suffrage Conventions in Vermont 
have been reported in the Boston Post, by Miss Sarah 
Joy, a young and brilliant writer. She was sent to Ver- 
mont by the Post purposely to report these meetings. 
Miss Joy symphathizes with the movement, is lady-like, 
refined and educated, as well as vivacious, and wields a 
ready pen. No better selection could have been made, 
and all are greatly pleased with her letters. They are 
entirely free from the “slang-whanging,” slap-dash, dare- 
devil characteristics of reports of similar meetings made 
in the N. Y. Tribune, and can be relied upon as truthful 





CONVENTIONS IN VERMONT. 

Our third summons to Vermont came in a shape so 
imperative as to leave no margin of doubt with regard 
to compliance. Being ordered to report ourselves at St. 
Albans, on the evening of Tuesday, the 8th inst., for 
the opening of the Convention, the faithful three—Mr. 
Garrison, Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Howe—did their en- 
deavor to arrive. The latter lady left Providence by the 
4 A.M. train, from Stonington, but with every effort 
could get no further than Burlington, where the Ver- 
mont Central train did not wait for the train via Rut- 
land. We may as well say here that between these two 
Vermont railroads, the Rutland and Burlington, and 
the Central, entire amity does not seem to prevail. Ar- 
riving at St. Albans on the morning of Wednesday, the 
9th, we found that the Centralists also had been be- 
calmed at Essex Junction, reaching St. Albans too late 
for much participation in the evening meeting. Of this 
last we have heard satisfactory accounts,—our friends, 
Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Bowles having been on the 
spot with their good words and good offices. Our .own 
experience of the Convention began with the meeting 
of Wednesday morning. We found a tolerable audience 
(as to numbers) in the hall of the Welden House. A 
narrow strip of platform across one end of this, gave us 
rather close quarters. However, being peaceable peo- 
ple, and having no trains, we managed to occupy it 
without difficulty. Mr. Clark, of St. Albans, editor, pre- 
sided. No other officers appeared. The audience was 
very attentive, and increased somewhat in numbers as 
the morning wore on. The order of speakers was the 
following: Mr. Clarke,—who read a letter from Grace 
Greenwood, concerning the disputed clerk salaries at 
Washington, and the newspaper account of the recent 
Grand Jury at Laramie, with appropriate comments— 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Bowles, and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore. Objectors to Woman Suffrage being called for 
from the audience, Mr. Clark named as present Mr. 
Bailey, a well-known lawyer of St. Albans, understood 
to be in opposition to the movement. Mf. Bailey rose 
and excused himself on the ground of unpreparedness, 
but promised to review the subject briefly at the even- 
ing meeting. The afternoon’ meeting was quite fully 
attended, at the same place. 
vailed, and after each adjournment friends came for- 
ward to take the speakers by the hand, and women 





The utmost order pre- | 


vention was held. The attendance was very large, and 
highly respectable in its character, though its good as 
pect seemed to hide a small proportion of persons not 
indisposed to disorder. The proceedings, however, were 
grave, and on the whole satisfactory. Mr. Taft, of Bur- 
lington, called the meeting briefly to order, introducing 
Mrs. Howe, who read her lecture on Woman Suffrage, 
Mr. Garrison followed with a forcible paper on the same 
subject, and Mrs. Livermore finely concluded the even. 
ing. Here,no one came forward to speak with us. The 
presiding officer, Mr. Taft, was the only Burlingtonian 
who appeared on the platform. 

The Burlington Free Press gave a fair report of the 
proceedings, but admitted to its columns a scurrilous 
communication casting very loose and unmerited con- 
tumely upon the advocacy of the suffrage movement, 
We were also shown a coarse and stupid ballad, printed 
and circulated through the town, showing such disre- 
spect as such things can to the guests who had been ur- 
gently invited to come thither at this inclement season, 
in order that the question, debated every where, should 
not remain unconsidered at Burlington. 

The Convention occupied the whole of Friday, with 
only brief intermissions. The unhandsome conduct of 
the press received some comment at the hands of Mrs, 
Howe, but Mrs. Livermore gave the unfriendly editors ex- 
haustive treatment. The interest of the public evident- 
ly inereased with every meeting. Upon the afternoon 
adjourament, our new friends.came upon the platform, 
and generally expressed their satisfaction with the oc- 
easion. The Woman Suffrage tracts and the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL were eagerly inquired after, and the usual 
pleasant traffic in these simple commodities was enjoyed 
by buyers and sellers. The evening meeting was large- 
ly attended. Mr. Garrison presented his arguments at 
length. Mrs. Howe took leave of the audience, thank- 
ing the presiding ofticer fur his courtesy, and also Messrs, 
Ballard and Roberts, of Burlington, of whom the first 
had come out squarely for Woman Sutlrage at the after- 
noon meeting, while the second, being summoned to the 
stage, made some courteous disclaimers of opposition, 
but declined committing himself to the measure. Mrs, 
Livermore animadverted, good-naturedly, upon his posi- 
tion, and closed the proceedings with one of her ever- 
welcome addresses. Our departure was a little hurried, 
as the home-bound train was due at 9.30 P.M. We 
left, delighted with the beauty of Burlington, and confi- 
dent that its consideration of Woman Suffrage would 
not end with our departure. “The field is the world.” 
We had scattered honest seed, and felt sure of a harvest 
in God’s good time, which we hope may be ours. 

J. W. H 





THE PROBLEM OF WAGES. 


Talking, the other day, with one of the leading dress- 
makers of a New England town, I asked her why it was 
that, when women suffered so much from scanty employ- 
ments and low pay, there should yet be so few good dress- 
makers? “You are overrun and worn out with work,” 
I said, “all the year round; every lady in town com- 
plains that there are so few of you; and it is the same 
in every town where I ever lived.” She answered, as 
such persons always answer, “Women do not engage in 
occupations, as men do, for a lifetime. They expect only 
to continue in them for a year or two, until they shall be 
married, I employ twelve girls, and not one of them 
expects to be a dressmaker for life. They work their ten 
hours a day, under my direction, and that is all.” 

Here lies the point of difference between the work of 
women and that of men, as a class; [ mean in their in- 
dustrial pursuits, the work that earns money. Until we 
reach this point, or get asocial philosophy that explains 
this, we are yet upon the surface only. The enfran- 
chisement of woman will help us towards this, but will 
not, of itself, solve the problem of wages; because that 
depends on other than political considerations. 

Why do the mass of men work? Not from taste, 
nor for love of the work; but from conscious neces- 
sity. If they do not work, they and their families 
will starve. It is a necessity, and a permanent necessi- 
ty. It will last all their lives; except in the case of a 
few, who will “come into their property” by-and-by, like 
Mr. Toots,—and their work is usually worth about as 
much as his was. We see this every day in the sons of 


thanked those who had come to instruct them in their | rich men. Their fathers may bring them up to work, 
own rights and duties. The evening meeting was held | yet the mer fact that they are to be relieved from this 
in a larger hall, with an audience of some five hundred compulsion within a dozen years, is apt to paralyze their 


persons, 
political enfranchisement of woman, which proved to 
exist in a very mild form. Mrs. Livermore took up the 
points, and answered them very ably. Mrs. Howe com- 
mented only upon one point in the objections advanced, 
viz.: the prospect of frequent misunderstanding be- 
tween husbands and wives. She bore testimony to the 
frequency of such disagreements under the régime now 
existing, and thought that the ballot would prove in 
this, as in other departments of society, a quarrel-saving 
invention. She had known a very loving couple to 
quarrel over the chess-board until it was dispensed with 
by common consent. She instanced a newly-married 
pair who had passed their honeymoon in wrangling 
over the proposition made by the husband, and resisted 
by the wife, that David, King of Israel, was an unmiti- 
gated rascal. A speech from Mrs. Bowles closed the 
evening. Mr. Garrison had been anxiously expected 
through the day, but a dispatch received at 8 P. M. 
told of him as detained in Burlington by the failure of 
the train. 

We left St. Albans with friendly regret, on Thursday, 
at noon, reaching Burlington in ample time for dinner 
and repose before the evening meeting. Here, despite 
the kindness of friends and entertainers, we were made 
aware of the presence of a strong opposition to the 
movement. We received a discouraging report of the 
attitude taken by the press, and of the general state of 
public opinion. Here we found Mr. Garrison, and in 
his company entered the City Hall, in which the Con- 


Mr. Bailey here stated his objections to the | 





active faculties. They study law, or medicine, or dabble 
in “business,” but they only play with the practice of 
their pursuits, because there is no conscious necessity 
behind them. There are exceptions; but the excep- 
tions are extraordinary men. 

Now, theorize as we may, the fact at present is, that 
what thus paralyzes the energies of a few young meny 
brings the same paralysis to about all young women. 
Those whose parents are wealthy, do not learn any avo- 
cation at all. Those whose parents are poor,are obliged 
by necessity to learn an avocation, yet they do not learn 
it as men in general learn theirs, but only as rich young 
men do, as if it were something to be followed for a time 
only,—till they “come into their property.” To the rich 
young man, the property is a landed estate, or some 
bank stock. To the poor girl, the prospective property 
isa husband. She expects to be married, and after that 
her money-making occupation is gone, and a new avo- 
cation— that of housekeeping and maternity— begins. 
It is no less arduous, no less honorable ; but it is differ- 
ent. Init her previous special training goes for noth- 
ing. And the thought of this must diminish her inter- 
est in the previous special training. It is only a tempo- 
rary thing, like the few years labor of a rich young man. 
There are exceptions, but they are extraordinary. 

One reason why women’s work is not at present sO 
well paid as that of men, is because it is not ordinarily 
so well done, especially in the more difficult parts. All 
employers, male or female, tell you fhis. And one great 
reason why it is not so well done, is because women 
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have not, as men have, a spring of conscious necessity to 
urge them on. How shall we supply the spring? This 
js the question we need to answer. As yet,I do not 
think we have reached it. It does not seem to me to be, 
like the suffrage question, one easily settled. The reader 
will find very important facts and testimonies bearing 
upon it in Virginia Penny’s “Cyclopedia of Female Em- 
ployments” (especially on pages 110, 146, 235, 238, 243, 
245, 247, 300, 318, 322, 367, 380). There are some good 
suggestions in Mrs. Dall’s “College, Market and Court,” 
under the heads, “Verify your Credentials,” and “Open 
the Gates.” But I think that most enlightened women 
are satisfied to claim the suffrage first, because that 
logically includes the rest. “After suffrage, what?” is a 
more difficult question, which they have not yet thought 
out. 

I confess myself unable, even after a good many years 
of study, to solve it fully. But a few propositions, I 
think, are sure, and may be taken as axioms, to begin 
with. The general wages of women will always depend 
greatly on the amount of skill acquired by the mass of 
them. The mass of women will always look forward to 
being married, and, when married, to being necessarily 
withdrawn from the labor-market. Those who look for 
ward to this withdrawal will not, as a rule, concentrate 
themselves upon learning their vocation, as if it were 
for life; and, at any rate, when they leave it they will 
take their skill with them, and so lower the average skill 
of the whole. 

The problem, therefore, is, how to equalize wages be- 
tween a sex which works continually, throughout life, 
driven by conscious necessity, and a sex which habitual- 
ly works with temporary expectations, looking forward 
toa withdrawal from the labor-market in a few years, 
and which, when so withdrawn, carries its acquired 
skill with it, leaving only inexperience in its place. We 
all wish to solve the problem; every man would like to 
have his daughters as well paid for their labor as his 
sons. The ballot will help to solve it, no doubt, by put- 
ting woman’s political protection, at least, into her own 
hands. But wholly to solve the problem will take the 
wisdom of several generations, nor will it be done, per- 
haps, until the greater problem of association vs. competi- 
tion is also understood. It certainly never will be solved 
by slighting the marriage relation, or by advocating either 
“free love” or celibacy, for women or for men. 

T. W. H. 





POLITICAL EXCLUSIVENESS. 


The sect of the Pharisees is more numerous than 
many imagine. It is not confined to Jew or Gentile. 
Itembraces people of all creeds. Self-righteousness col- 
ors our views, perverts our judgments, and fills our imag- 
inations with innumerable phantoms, a 

Strange to say, this distrust of one’s neighbors, this 
depreciation of human nature, this dread of mankind, 
is strongest in persons of limited culture and narrow 
minds. With rare exceptions, the weakest people think 
they are entitled to sit in judgment on everybody else. 
The basest men attribute to others the basest motives, 
The most ignorant men feg) supreme contempt for the 
intelligence of those around them. It is so natural to 
judge of others by ourselves! 

A good deal of the current lamentation about the 
evils of our present system of voting is mere cant. A 
large part of the cry of corruption is unfounded in fact. 
When the Republican charges the Democrat with re- 
peating, and the Democrat charges the Republican with 
bribery, we must take the statements of both at a liber- 
al discount. When the beaten party asserts that the 
victors have employed unfair means, wise men will 

uake allowances for disappointment and misconcep- 
uon. 

That corruption and ignorance exist, we admit. That 
stupidity and perversity abound, no one will deny. And 
yet, after all, we do not believe that any class of voters 
in America to-day could be disfranchised without loss to 
society and detriment to themselves, 

Take New York city—tor so many years the scandal of 
good, simple-hearted folks, the continent over. Things 
are very bad there, no doubt. The political machinery 
works wretehedly in many ways. But some of us, who 
know New York society, would hesitate to entrust the 
interest even of that community to the so-called higher 
classes. With all its grossness of manners and depravity 
of morals, the popular vote of New York city is in the 
main honestly given. 

Would the Vanderbilts and Astors, the Stewarts and 
Goulds, govern the city any better? We do not believe 
it. It is possible, though by no means certain, that the 
Streets might be cleaner and the taxes less onerous— 
that vice might be more carefully shrouded ‘and poverty 
better concealed. But, if the statistics of Europe prove 
anything, the corruptions of society cannot be cured by 
concealment, nor palliated by police. 

The real evil lies in the fact that great masses of poor 
and ignorant people exist—not that they exercise polit- 
ical rights. These masses have been reared in semi- 
barbarism under governments administered by the edu- 
cated classes. Whatever may be their follies or their 
crimes, American institutions are not responsible for 
their existence. They are the product of aristocratic 
Sovermments, the net result of ages of property quali- 
fications for voting. Can universal suffrage produce a 
future generation inferior to the Irish peasant, and Ger- 
man boor, who have come to America to escape from 
the privilege of being governed and taxed by gentlemen 
of wealth and culture ? 

But no great city, crowded with foreigners, is a fair 
exemplification of American society. The fact is, that 
free schools and manhood suffrage only exist side by 
side. Abolish the latter and you would destroy the 
former—no nation educates a class which is permanent- 
ly excluded from political power. All nations educate 
the class which governs. 

We do but repeat history when we say that the bal- 
lot is the key which opens every door. Without this 


key the doors cannot be opened. When women vote, 
they will be thoroughly educated; never before. When 
women vote, they will be fairly paid; never before. 
When women vote, their sentiments will be regarded, 
their tastes consulted, their interests protected, their 
individuality respected ; never before. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, be not deceived by fine 
phrases. The catch-words of political exclusiveness are 
old. The theory is stale. The practice is threadbare. 
The experiment is a failure. Men have grown beyond 
class limitations; qualifications of property, race, edu- 
cation, religious opinion, have been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting. They are forever discarded 
by men. Let them never be resuscitated to impede and 
retard the enfranchisement of woman. H. B. B. 


ue | 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 

A meeting of the citizens of Milburn and Springfield 
took place last Thursday evening, in the Town Hall at 
Springfield, at which John Whitehead, Esq., Mrs. Mary F, 
Davis and Prof. 8. B. Brittan spoke. The Essex County 
Woman Suffrage Association had the direction of the 
meeting, which is one of a series to be held in the coun= 
ty from time to time in furtherance of the cause. 

At the town election in Orange, N. J., last week, one 
or two individuals expressed their Woman Suffrage sen- 
timents by scratching the names of the regular nomi- 
nees, and writing th e names of women instecd. In the 
second ward a vote was cast for Mrs. Mary F. Davis for 
School Commissioner, and in the third ward, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith received a vote for Councilwoman. 


~- —_____—___ —_~pee-— - - 


THE Orange Chronicle is a lively and interesting pa- 
per, very friendly to the cause of Woman Suffrage, and 
interested in every good reform. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Wyoming now has three women notaries public. 





Mrs, Emma Malloy is editor of a Democratic paper in 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Mrs. Beach is the editor of the leading Democratic 
paper of New Orleans. 

The highest office in the order of Good Templars in 
Missouri is filled by Miss Julia Drew, of St. Louis. 

Mary Clemmer Ames gets Wetter pay from Bowen’s 
new paper than any other correspondent in Washington. 

Mrs. Anna Richmond has given $4000 to the Rhode 
Island Hospital, for the permanent endowment of a 
free bed. 

A Mrs. Parker, of Vineland, N. J., is now manufac- 
turing 3,000 straw hats per week for Philadelphia firms. 
She has in her employ 400 women. 

In St. Louis, the Female Guardian Society, organized 
in 1866, has already given shelter to one hundred wo- 
men, all of whom have found good homes. 


The Female Printers’ Union, of New York city, now 
numbers about fifty members. The total number of 
women type-setters in that city is one hundred and fifty. 


The wives of upward of a hundred convicts at Cay- 
enne have petitioned the French Ministers of Justice 
to be allowed to rejoin their husbands in that penal 
colony. 

Six hundred women of Wyoming territory have pe- 
titioned President Grant for the removal of the Secre- 
tary of that territory, Gen. E. L. Lee, formerly of Guil- 
ford, for intemperance and immoraltty. 


The Catholic having stated that no Catholic woman 
was a supporter of “woman’s rights,’ a lady writes 
from Detroit that she is a good Catholic, and yet de- 
fends the movement of Woman’s Suffrage. 


At a meeting of the French Imperial and Central As- 
sociation of Agriculture, last week, a gold medal was 
awarded to a lady, Hypolita Meunier, of Versailles, for a 
popular treatise on Hygiene, entitled, “Docteur du Vil- 
lage.” 

Miss Loretta Mann, of Adrian, Michigan, somewhat 
distinguished as a pedestrian, is now pursuing her studies 
in the Philadelphia Medical College, having walked in 
public for the special purpose of fitting herself out for a 
course in medicine. 

At the last town meeting at Georgetown, Mass., Miss 
Sarah E. Horner was elected on the school board for 
three years, defeating Rev. O. S. Butler, the regular 
nominee. The election of Miss Horner created quite a 
sensation, she having received all the votes cast but 
twenty. 

A French scientific review, called Les Mondes, adver- 





tises a course of Anatomy by Dr. Auzoux, to begin this 
| week, in the amphitheatre of the school of medicine; 

a course of Physiology, human and comparative, animal 
| and vegetable. The notice adds, “Places are reserved 
Sor ladies.” . 

A married lady in Webster, Mass., recently undertook 
| to make her will covering :ome property she held, and 
found that the laws of the State prevented her taking 
such action in her own premises that would be valid, 
whereupon she became an immediate convert to “wo- 
man’s rights.” 

Gov Baldwin of Wisconsin, has appointed Miss Julia 
F. Coffinberry a notary public in and for Kent county, 
and she has given her bond, taken the official oath, and 
entered upon the discharge of her duties. She has since 
received from the Governor the appointment of Com- 
missioner of Deeds, 

The widow of the late Col. T. Bigelow Lawrence 
has announced her readiness to give $25,000 for the 
erection of the Boston Art Museum, on condition that 
an additional amount of $75,000 is raised by subscrip- ; 
tion. Such offers are often made, but without results. 
The three-fourths people are slow at putting down. 








Even in conservative Vermont, woman’s rights are 


progressing. Andover has elected Mrs. Miranda §, 
Carlton superintendent of schools, Miss Eliza M. Clark 
has been treated likewise in Bennington, and Wards- 
boro’ chose Miss Ellen A. Brinthall to the same office, 
though the old fogy moderators refused to recognize 
her election. 


The closing exercises of the term of the New England 
Female Medical College, in Boston, took place Wednes- 
day afternoon some two weeks since. Seventy-three 
students have attended the term, and five young women 
took degrees. A college building will be erected and 
ready for occupancy by November, the opening of the 
annual term, 

“Perley” writes that the ranks of the corps of Wash- 
ington correspondents have this winter been augment- 
ed by half a dozen or more of feminine persuasion. 
Among them are Mrs. Grace Greenwood Lippincott, 
Mrs. Briggs (“Olivia”), Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, Mrs. 
Pitman, Miss Shirley Dare Dunning and Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 

The woman question is penetrating art circles abroad, 
and even that time-honored and somewhat old-fogyish 
institution, the Royal Academy, is admitting ladies to 
study in its antique school. ‘Twenty-two female pupils 
are now at liberty to study in the galleries of the Acade- 
my, many of them being ex-students of the South Ken- 
sington schools. 


During a recent voyage from Bangor, Me., the schoon- 
er “Emily Hillard,” Captain Trimbuls, was overtaken by 
a fearful storm, and the captain’s wife, who was on 
board, took her turn at the pumps regularly, and once, 
when the worn-out seamen declared they would pump 
no longer, she took an axe and threatened instant death 
to the first man who left his station. She carried her 
point, and the vessel and lives were saved. 


A numerously signed petition has just been present- 
ed tu the Legislature of Pennsylvania, which that asks 
three women inspectors shall be appointed for the 
Philadelphia county prison. It is urged that in man- 
aging convicts of the female sex, men are liable either 
to misunderstand their wants, or to be too harsh with 
them in consequence of lack of sympathy; or, if the of- 
fender is young, pretty and fascinating, they are often 
entirely too lenient. 

It is said that the New England Women’s Club are 
making arrangements fitly to celebrate the birth-day of 
Margaret Fuller, which comes on the 23d of May when 
apple trees are in blossom, and very near to the anni- 
versary of Hawthorne’s death. No announcement is 
yet made of who will take part in it, but it is probable 
that her biographers, Messrs. W. H. Channing, Emer- 
son, and James Freeman Clarke, will do so, besides the 
active members of the club. 


The University of Oxford has this year extended its 
local examinations to girls; and centres are now being 
appointed at the principal towns for the examination 
which is to take place in June. At Cambridge, several 
members of the University have issued a programme of 
lectures for women like those which have been estab- 
lished in Edinburgh, London, and the other principal 
towns'in the kingdom. The scheme is well supported 
at Cambridge. 


There is a Dispensary at Damascus, under the charge 
of the Sisters of St. Vincent., which gives advice and dis- 
tributes medicines every day gratuitously to the poor, 
whether Christians, Mussulmans or Jews. As many as 
1,800 consultations monthly are given by the Sisters, 
who also go to the houses of such patients as are una- 
ble to go out. This is vital, practical Christianity. “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
disciples, ye have done it unto me.” 


The Italian newspapers publish a petition sent up to 
the Chamber of Deputies, by the ladies of the Interna- 
tional Association, in behalf of female education in Italy. 
They ask the members of the Chamber to take into con- 
sideration the establishment of a large number of 
schools or colleges for women, appropriate to the require- 
ments of the age. If this education of young Italian la- 
dies of the better ranks, is no better than it is in fash- 
ionable schools here, there is certainly room for improve- 
ment, 


During the discussion, February 18, on the appropria- 
tion to pay female clerks, Representative Rogers, of Ar- 
kansas, made a very severe attack upon them, charging 
them with all manner of shortcomings, and declaring 
his intention, within a month, to present a bill prohibit- 
ing their employment by the government. During the 
past week, the female employes of the Treasury depart- 
ment presented Mr. Rogers with four leather medals, 
handsomely gotten up, and inscribed, “In Honor of the 
18th Day of February, 1870.” 


The French woman’s rights paper, called Le Droit des 
Femmes, contains a good deal of information of various 
kinds. There is a notice of conferences held on each 
day of the week, at which it would seem that ladies and 
gentlemen discourse upon subjects, social, scientific, ar- 
tistic, and political. In one week’s programme we have 
notice of a discourse by Mme. Olympe Audouard, on 
“Le Femme dans le Mariage,” and of discourses on the 
bourgeoisie, the plurality of worlds, capital punishment, 
Lamartine’s poems, planetary man, and the woman of 
fiction ! 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Boston, has been in- 
vited by two educational conventions in Illinois and 
Wisconsin to discourse to them, in July, on “Kinder- 
garten versus ignorant attempts at it;” and she will also 
take the opportunity to recommend Count Zaba’s 
method of memorizing chronology, which she accepts 
as a great improvement on Bem’s method of using the 
same chart, which she published some twenty years 
ago. The latter has been used ever since, in many pri- 
vate schools, but was found to be not adapted for use 
in public schools, nor intrinsically worth so much as 
Count Zaba’s method, as a means of organizing memory. 





Custom CLoruine.—Our Custom Department embraceaa choice 
stock of Foreign and American Cloths, with first-class cutters 
and at attractive prices. 

Feb. 12. tf LL.D. BOISE & CO., No. 30 Washington St. 














“ JESUS, CHRISTIANITY AND MOD- 
ERN RADICALISM.” 
Ninth Sunday Afternoon Lecture, 


AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
NEXT SUNDAY, at 3.25 P. M., precisely. 
BY REV. D. A. WASSON. 


W. L. HAYDEN, 
Teacher of Guitar, Flute and Piano, 


Mar, 19. 120 Tremont Street. 3m 


A. KING, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing, 


16 Boylston. Street, 
BOSTON. 4t 


OIL PAINTING, WATER COLORS, 
DRAWING IN CRAYON, aad all other branches to meet the 
wants of the Art Student, taught by teachers in their special de- 
partments, at the 


ACADEMY OF ART, 460 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


W. H. TITCOMBE, > 
Mch.19. tf CHAS. A. BARRY, | P*incipals. 





Mar. 19. 








Mar. 19. 


MISS L. W. DREW 


Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinyg, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects, 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev, E. E, Hale, 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
March 19, tf 


LADIES! 

We call your attention to our fine stock of Boots, now arrivin 
from New York. These goods consist of Serge Button, Serge Pol- 
ish and Serge Congress. And, in great variety and beauty, we 
have French Kid Button, Bronze Kid Button and Polish. Also, 
Serge Button, French Kid Foxed—the latest of all the new styles. 

We would respectfully inform the public at large that owing to 
our low expenses we can afford to, and will sell these fine Boots at 
from one dollar to two dollars lower on a pair than at the stores 
where they have heretofore been sold. 

JOHN MANSFIELD & SON. 


14 Tremont Row. 


EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street, Boston. 4t 


Pianofortes, $75 to S300. 
Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. -C. HIL 
Mar. 12. tf 21 LaGrange Street. 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan. 29. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 3m 


MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
* Monthly. Illustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
— Oldest, Cheapest, and Lest! $1.50 a year, 
x 


Mar, 19. 








ge Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HOKACE 8b. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 


Mar. 5. 3m 


SARAH A.COLBY,M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 


aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE--579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, ‘ Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, tf Mar. 12, 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 


I. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


By RaLtru WALvo Emerson, lvol. 16mo. Uniform with Em- 
erson’s Works. $2.00. 


CONTENTS: 
Society AND SOLITUDE. Works anv Days. 
CIVILIZATION, Books. 
Arr. CLuBs, 
ELOQUENCE. COURAGE. 
Domestic Lire, Success. 
FARMING. OLD AGE. 


This new volume is characterized in an eminent degree by all 
those remarkable qualities of thought and felicities of style which 
lave made Mr. Emerson one of the great lights of modern litera- 
ture. 


ll. HEDGED IN. 


By Exizanetn Stuart Paevrs, author of “The Gates Ajar.” 
lvol. l6mo. $1.50. 

This book deals with a subject of great difficulty and delicacy, 
but of the utmost interest to the community. Its story is that of 
a woman fallen in the sight of the world, but lifted out of her sad 
condition and so “hedged in” by kindly influences and earnest 
friends, that she is restored to a life of honor and usefulness. 
Miss Phelps has long taken the deepest interest in this subject, 
and her practical observations have qualified her for writing un- 
derstandingly as well as sympathetically. This story can hardly 
fail to excite as deep and general interest as that awakened by 
“The Gates Ajar’’—the most popular book of the day. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Mar. 12. BOSTON. 2t 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school ean attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in. the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Aveuue, New York City. 





Jan. 22. 
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Miscellany. 


A CHARACTER. 
So noble that he cannot see, 
He stands in aught above the rest; 
But does his greatness easily, 
And mounts his scaffold with a jest. 





* 


Not vaunting any daily death, 

Because he scorns the thing that dies, 
And not in love with any breath 

That might proclaim him grand or wise. 


Not much concerned with schemes that show 
The counterchange of weak with strong; 
But never passing by a woe, 

Nor sitting still to watch a wrong. 


Of all hearts careful save his own, 
Most tender when he suffers most ; 
Wont, if a foe must be o’erthrown, 
To count, but never grudge the cost. 
Sharp insight, severing with a glance 
Greater from less, from substance, shade— 
Faith, in gross darkness of mischance 
Unable to be much afraid ; 
Out-looking eyes that seek and scan, 
Ready to love what they behold ; 
Quick reverence for his brother man ; 
Quick sense where gilding is not gold. 
Such impulse in his self-control, 
It seems a voluntary grace, 
The careless grandeur of a soul 
That hoids no mirror to its face. 
True sympathy,—a light that grows 
And broadens like the summer morns’,— 
A hope that trusts before it knows, 
Being out of tune with all the scorns. 
On moving temperately, intent— 
On radiant ends by means as bright— 
And never cautious, but content 
With all the bitter fruits of right. 
Inder this shade the tired may lie, 
Worn with the greatness of their way; 
Under this shield the brave may die, 
Aware that they have won the day. 





For such a leader lifts his times 
Out of the limits of the night, 
And falling grandly, while he climbs, 
Falls with his face toward the height. 
MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 
Lonpon, 1868. 
ees Se 


RETROSPECT OF AN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


I am an old woman. I have already numbered my 
fourscore years; and to-night, as I sit here in the calm 
light of the blue and ruby blaze of anthracite, with my 
knitting lying idly in my lap, the flood-gates of memory 
are unloosed, and its tides come rushing in, bringing 
back the years that are past. Yes, they are come once 
more, each in its turn, in pleasant or solemn om) 
And now, along farewell to these memories of years that | 
were long, and years that were short;—the years of a) 
life that seems like one long, mingled dream, and whose 
lights were neither too bright, nor the shadows too som- 
bre, to perfect the plan of a complete life. Again I live 
over my youthful hopes,—ambitions, I might say—hopes 
how bright and alluring then; and I record my failures 
to work out my plans for a higher life. 

But those failures and disappointments, once so great | 
a grief, now have their meaning and their consolation ; | 
and to-night, reading the lesson, I see a Father's kindly 
care in the wise provision of a hidden future, as from | 
day té day He led me on, with only enough of prescience 
to serve the passing hour. Ah, yes; Isee it now, though | 
at times, in earlier days, I was madly impatient to rend | 
the veil and learn more of the mysteries of life’s future. | 
What a wonderful career then lay in fancy before me! 
I had such urgent desires, such a passion to do some- | 


; . , fies 
thing out of the ordinary course of woman’s life; some- | 








thing with more of soul, and less of routine, than the me_ }- 


chanical, the automatic existence which I dreaded when | 
I saw it to be the portion of all women in domestic life: | 
I was closely trained to all the so-called proprieties and 
conventionalities, and these consequently became of | 
greater weight on my daring, energetic spirit. 

I was an only daughter; my brothers were designed 
for this career, and for that; and why not I? Why was) 
there but one course for me, and that as old as Eve? | 
In my youthful ardor I revolted; I must and would | 
strike out for myself. I had no sisters whose pattern | 
lives, like those to whom Fredrika Bremer owed so | 
much, were ever before me. I only saw my brothers, who, | 
one after another, bore away the college honors, and 
shone in professions; and, as my heart went with them 
in their labors, my ambition for myself kept pace in im- | 
agination with their progress. I was looked upon as a | 
dreamy, wayward child, who would by-and-by come to | 
reason. For, in those days, liberal notions about wo- 
man’s work had never stirred the public mind. 

Well do I remember the first breathings of liberty for | 
woman that came westward; my heart leaped up in ex- | 
ultation; but I put a bit and bridle upon my tongue, for | 
T had learned submission to the powers that be. “There | 
is a time to speak and a time to keep silent;” and if the | 
time for silence fell to me, I knew well how, by silent, ur- | 
gent, all-prevailing prayer, to bile my time, and live in | 
the future. Those words of freedom came from a pro- 
scribed sect; but I recognized the grains of truth in their | 
doctrines, and felt what yet might be the result. If it | 
never came in my time, it would come inothers. But in 
the darkness of the midnight hour, or about my daily 
duties, or in my wanderings alone, how often did I vain- 
y wish that my life might have been a century later; | 
that I, too, might have shared in the benefits of the time | 


| of a few friends who were dear to me; and it is quite 


to come. These are strange confessions for one who has Ah, as I see them now, my heart is too full. Some of 
led a “conservative” life like mine; but as I sit here in | them have trod the dark valley before me, and some are 
my arm chair to-night, too old for the new dawning that | here—I am not alone; neither shall I be ; there are baby 
arises, the contrast of the two periods deeply impresses | hands stretched out to me from beyond, and baby arms 
me; and I better understand the dreamings of my | twining about my neck. 

younger days. How well I remember when first I read the beautiful 

And shall I not bear the record? ‘For I cannot but | stories of Miss Bremer, which fired me with a new zeal 
wish that.the olden times shall be remembered and | and new aims. But she—had she not given up her life 
cherished; and that the new generation may love and | to her work?—and there was none supremely loved to 
reverence their mothers, who in patience so long pos- | divide her heart, and no poverty like mine to urge her 
sessed their souls. Their privileges are greater; may | on to labor with her hands. I do not think I was given 
their lives be as pure! Times have, indeed, greatly | to bitterness; but I could not repress the feeling for a 
changed. The cumbersome old loom; the great wheel | moment, now and then, as I questioned, “Why should a 
for spinning; the reel and the swift; the heavy kitchen | woman sacrifice all that she holds most dear, if she 
utensils, even—all were as so many weights to crush out | would win a name, or even do a great good?” This 
the delicate intellectual life of woman, which a kindly | was one of the old notions, you know; but Mrs. Brown- 
interest and congenial tasks may kindle into a beautiful | ing has since proved that love and happiness are not in- 
light, or discouragements darken and destroy. But | compatible with a literary work and fame; on the con- 
those days are past, never to return; and the cumber- | trary, they help to make a woman’s life and love more 
some implements have given place to delicate machin- | perfect. 
ery, almost instinct with life, which does the drudgery| By-and-by, the habit of caring for my household had 
of other days. Let us not forget that this has been the | grown into a positive pleasure. My great desire for a 
life-work of our brothers, who, out of their great love for literary life had made me doubly anxious, lest I should 
their hard-worked mothers and sisters, have striven un- | bring contempt, by my domestic incompetence, upon my 
til they have emancipated us, and given us leisure and literary efforts; and I sought nut to neglect even a soli- 
tary household duty. I had resolved, early in life, never 
to be pointed at as the bas bleu, who could not mend her 
husband’s stockings; who knew naught of the servants’ 
wastefulness below stairs. Ah, I fearme that this weak 
fear of ridicule has deterred many an otherwise sensible 
woman from making what little effort she might for self- 
improvement. Our means were narrow, and while my 
husband toiled early and late, mine was not the wish to 
make an uneconomical use of what was brought into the 
house. And if an old garment was to be made over, or 
a new one to be cut, no one could economize more close- 
ly than I. But I say this to my regret; for had I been 
less clever in these matters, I might have served myself 
better in greater ones. 

You see I have written all this under the supposition 
that I had talent that might have been turned to bet- 
ter account, under more favorable circumstances. Per- 
haps this was true; perhaps, too, I have made a life-long 
mistake. At all events I have bowed my head each 
day in submission, as it brought me work other than 
what I have wished. And I have lived to see my chil- 
dren’s children all in prosperity. Ought one to ask 
more ? + 

One more recollection, and Ihave done. AsIneared 
life’s opposite shore, and looked back over the smooth 
waters that left no trace of my mental life, I said: “I 
am losing my tenacity of purpose; I have leisure now, 
and I am doing nothing. AmI not growing demoral- 
ized? Has this long deferred hope made my heart sick ? 
Am I not too weary in the disappointments of ‘what 
might have been?’ Shall I make a resolution now to 
forget, and give up all hope, at once and forever?” It 
was of no avail; I must either work on in my imperfect 
way, or drift into an indifferent life. I had scarcely 
passed middle age, and my work was done. If I should 
spend my time in study hereafter, study solely for my 
own improvement, had I not earned the privilege? And 
I did this for the mental exercise it afforded. I wrote 
on subjects such as my experience had made familiar. 
It was mechanical work at first, in some measure; yet 
it occupied me pleasantly enough. It soon grew to be 
an agreeable pastime, and I was happier. One by one a 
completed manuscript found its way into a small wood- 
en chest whose early associations entitled it to this con- 
fidence. Like“Mrs, General Likens,” I had a chest full; 
but, unlike her, I never babbled them in the unwilling 
ears of “my niece John.” Here they were to remain; 
I could not get over the early habit of “hiding my light 
under a bushel”—that is, if I had a light! But I must 
yield to the necessities of my being; I must have this 
mental exercise, or I should stifle. I have sometimes 
thought that I shall leave a request that these manu- 
scripts be burned, when it is all over With me here; but 
a “female seminary”—now a college? Here, I first | I cannot bring my mind to it now; these children of my 
learned that my aspirations lay in the direction of a | brain = very dear to me,—dearer, perhaps, for their im- 
literary life; and I was happy. Never did lover bask in | perfections, as the mother best loves most her weakling 
the smiles of his mistress with more delight than did I or misshapen child. 
in anticipation of the promised enjoyment of this career. To-day I have paid them a visit,—perhaps for the last 
“Now,” I said, “I am in my element; I shall live.’ The | time. I am nearing my ninetieth year; and they tell 
delicate praise which sometimes came to me from my | me that my facu'ties are in wonderful preservation, If 
teachers was like manna to my hungry soul, I do not this be so, I owe it to these unceasing efforts at mental 
think I wished for fame; I craved only the esteem | labor, which drew me aside from worry and care, and 
gave me repose on the green and luxuriant hillside. 
possjbie that there was one hope dearer than all the | Should any doubt my story, I can tell them that these 
rest. things will be best understood by those who have ex- 

It war the old, old story,—the dream, nay, the re- | perienced them, and know that the yearning wish for; 
ality of love. My prince had come when I least looked | ever ungratified may, under right control, become one of 
for him. If misfortunes never come singly, so one great | the best of disciplines ; that, if it does not add to our hap- 
good comes never alone. Now, I had love and light. | piness here, the full fruition of grander hopes hereafter 
But I need not tell howI laid aside my pen for the more | may be thereward. As for me, I am well repaid if I go 
practical and prosaic duties of working-day life; how, | not down to my final resting-place with my faculties ob- 
from day to day, as I greeted each morning sun, it was scured, my light dim ere I reach the pearly gates. I 
with a wish, a prayer, that when my duties were done, | #™ repaid in that I am keenly alive to the coming 
I might again resume my pen, and, blending the old | Change which I know is near. I am repaid that I set 
love with the new, perfect my hopes and forget my re- | out on my last journey faithfully prepared, and with 
grets. Although I did not then see through to the age | Joyous anticipations. 
when, maternal duties done, the house set in order,a| To-night Iam admonished. Over against me, on the 
ripe age and experience having intensified and made | hearthstone, sits Willie. He is still “my little Willie,” 
purer my aims and aspirations—you see I have learned as in days gone by, when I saw him with younger eyes; 
the new language—I say, although I did not see through | but he has grown in years and stature, until he is taller 
to this culmination of my wishes, yet I never lost sight | than my eldest born, his father. How time has sped its 
of my purpose. I experienced what might be called the | rapid flight! and I mark its progress by these my chil- 
duality of my nature—though I worked in the present, | dren; for I am yet as young at heart as ever. I know 
I lived in the future. I could not exist wholly upon | that my feeble feet are standing on the confines of one 
what we know here aslove. I knew there was a higher | world, soon to tread those of another. My knitting has 
life within, and was often impatient at the narrow esti- fallen to the hearth. I have dropped the stitches which 
mate put upon me. I lived an enlarged life, though my | were knitted with the thread of life. Willie says: 
duties seemed mean and narrow. I lived beyond myself | “Grandma, are you ill?” I tell him: “No, my dear, Iam 
and the wisdom around me; and I knew that thede | much better and stronger’— and so I am. Earthly 
hopes would be a sure inheritance to those whose lives | scenes are fading from my view; I am alike indifferent 
and aspirations were born of mine; and I was not mis- | to their joys and their sorrows; the scenes beyond are 
taken. ‘bright; pure and holy visions comfort me; for I know 


spirit to be tenderer mothers and better wives. 

How long I kept the spokes of the great wheel, until 
little Willie, my grandchild, used them for playthings. 
Canes and horses they were to him; and in that way 
they went, one by one; Willie’s childhood is gone, too; 
but I call him “little Willie” yet. 

What is there in my reverie to-night that so strangely 
mingles the past and the present. The past! Ah, I re- 
member now how I despised common-place lives and 
common-place duties, as I used to call them; though 
now I see their uses and their beauties, and know that 
it is only in the doing of the duty just before us, that the 
way shall be cleared for the duties which are higher. I 
was much given to building air-castles; but, thanks to 
the practical spirit of my family, I never mourned when 
I saw them fade away into shadows and unrealities. As 
I grew in years, and began to realize that among my 
associates there were none with whom it might seem a 
happiness or a joy to walk on life’s pathway, I grew rest- 
less and impatient for action. 

Unconsciously, I had waited for my prince to deliver 
me from the enchanted castle, and no prince had come, 
I did not realize that I waited; but I was impatient for 
a different life—for a home, and an influence in a wider 
circle. It was then that I began seriously to look for- 
ward to the future; and to study my aptitude for some 
practical field of labor that would sustain me through a 
single life. Rather, I should say, I looked over the field 
of woman’s work for -“something to do.” I was per- 
plexed; but little thought I that this same perplexity 
was soon to occupy the minds of thousands, and to take 
such a definite form of revolt among women. 

I accepted what was before me with courage and 
hope. I was “past my teens,” as we girls used to say, 
and yet I had received only the rudest elements of an 
education. Even that, however, was a refreshing fore- 
taste of the “Pierian Spring,” and I longed to drink 
more deeply of its waters. So the first part of my allot- 
ted task was congenial. The country was new then; 
and the only school where the desired advantages could 
be had was a hundred miles away, with no route by 
railway thereto. The long rides to and fro are among 
the’ things never to be forgotten. Especially were they 
a most excellent recreation after a long term of hard 
study. I spent the next four years in school. 

I wonder if our Eastern friends have ever realized 
what deprivations the children of the Western pioneers 
have undergone in having no school privileges of the 
higher grade. Inheriting large desires from the old so- 
ciety and life; bred, too, amid the expansive influences 
of these boundless prairies, is it strange that the hearts of 
our women leaped up to a higher life at the glad intelli- 
gence that the way was opened by the establishment of 
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that soon my feet shall touch the beautiful shore. 

It grows dim around me—the world of the long, lo ‘ 

dead, now alive and glorified, surrounds me, Set 

come down tome? Or am I passing within its portals? 

For this is—Heaven! H.S. Brooxs, 
CuiIcaeo, ILL. 
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COLORED CHILDREN AT SCHOOL, 


“Shirley Dare” writes to the New York World an ae- 
count of a visit to the Howard University at Washing. 
ton, in which she says :— 


The impression given by the Howard Insti 
that of a cheerful rather than a dignified place, ante 
furnishings within, embracing all the requirements of 7 
young college, were of simple, solid character Ww. 
went through the recitation rooms, and saw vario : 
classes of students, from ten years to twenty and om 
New England women, all nerve, promptness and fidelity, 
were at work on these rich, emotional natures whose 
reciprocal influence on their teachers could not be with. 
out value. I fancy these women of routine and exactio, 4 
must feel more discouragement than they need to, fro “ 
the very impossibility of training these irrepressive _ 
—— natures up to their own standard, least 

_The classes in music and elocution seemed mos 
ising. The blacks are natural actors and readers Tho 
first thing which strikes one listening to their exerci : 
is their full voice, less throaty than some Italians I oo 
heard, which seems to come as sweet, rich and spontan, 
eous as that of birds. A singing teacher of thorough 
culture would be the most desirable acquisition the Un 
iversity could have. He would find little difficulty in 
teaching these creatures to sing by the old Italian meth 
od, for they use it naturally to a degree, singing with 
their lungs and not with their throats. In reading the 
difference was almost laughable between the rich ‘har 
monious tones of the pupils and the thin, though silve 
Saxon tones of the mistress. The preparatory class ~ 
exercising when we went in, and hobble-de-hoys, who 
scarcely knew what to do with themselves elsewhere 
recited poetry, especially such picturesque pieces as “Bin- 
gen on the Rhine,” with more natural pathos and feelin 
in their voices than any of our party would have = 
tempted. 

In a generation or two ‘our best dramatic artists will 
spring from the race of quadroon. The fire of the South 
and the intellect of the North, blended, will create such 
tragedians as Shakespeare has been waiting for three 
hundred years. . 

It would be worth while for a manager to train some of 
these handsome, silky-haired quadroons to his profes- 
sion. By-and-by they sang for us, and I must say I was 
unprepared for the strange thrill that struck me at sound 
of their music, It was harps with hearts playing on 
them. Tones so full, vibrating, and expressive, that they 
seemed the very utterance of feeling itself, swept through 
the schoolroom, modulated by the baton of the teacher 
into such tender piano, released into such golden chorus 
and separated in such blissful duets as took away all no. 
tion of singing I ever heard before. It was the accord 
of exquisite instruments, a ravishing orchestra, and I 
wished passionately that Maretzek, or St rakosch, orsome- 
body, would drill a class of these colored singers and 
give us such an opera chorus as we never heard before 
Oh, that singing! It was beautiful almost to pain. 

e were shown the drawing-books of the pupils 
whose year’s work compared to advantage with that of 
the best schools of New York. I mean such private 
schools as Mr. MacMullen’s and Professor Charlier’s 
In the initiative and dramatic studies these children 
excel, but they find mathematics hard discipline. 

Mr. Eliot Warburton said, when in Ethiopia, that the 
eye grew accustomed to dark skins sooner than it did 
the white ones. We find ig so, for some of these dark 
mobile faces grew very interesting in a studious gaze. 
There were many handsome faces among the «quadroons, 
My companion told me we should find the best blood «f 
Virginia among these scholars, and there were some 
spirited, haughty, handsome boys, with high features and 
flashing eyes, that were no discredit to the supposition. 
The members of the cadet corps, in their gray uniform 
were strikingly erect and fine in carriage. The long 
habits of subordination grafted on the race had given 
their manners a gentleness and deference, which in white 
boys would be termed gentlemanly, if we found it there 
at all. The quadroon girls were very attractive, their 
silky, wavy hair, eyes of soft, dark fire, and neat, pear- 
shaped figures, making those of fourteen much more 
attractive than white girls at that raw age. You will 
not accuse me of partiality when I say that I went un- 
prepared for anything more thay the ludicrous side of 
human development; but these large, languid eyes, full 
of unconscious poetry and passion, and these quiet, sinu- 
ous manners, quite won my sympathies. 

a —-— —- 
THE MIDNIGHT MISSION. 

Bishop Southmayd, for a long time a missionary to 
Constantinople, lectured at the ehurch corner of Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-fifth street, New York, on the 20th 
ult. He stated the following interesting facts in regard 
to the mission :— 

It was established in the early part of 1867, and since 
that time has given succor and shelter to 399 women of 
the town. Its usefulness has been steadily increasing. 
During the first year of its existence 77 women applied 
for and received the aid of the Home. Im 1868 the 
number increased to 122, and in 1869 two hundred ap- 
plicants were provided for. The Mission has done no 
more than to receive those who have aecepted the invi- 
tation to come, These unfortunates have come becaure 
they were weary of the life they were leading, and long- 
ed for peace, and purity, and rest. But a small propor- 
tion of those who have applied for admission to the 
Home in Amity street have been received, simply be- 


cause there was no room. Probably thirtéen hundred 


have been reluctantly denied admission for that reason 
and no other. The work of supporting the institution 
devolves upon the Christian churches of the city; and, 
if it is nourished as it should be, it will one day beeome 
the grandest charity of the city. Fifty-seven of the 
former inmates of the Home have returned to their 
families, and are now living honorable lives; eighty-four 
have gone back to their dens of shame: and twenty re- 
main in the Home. Women adopt the business of pros- 
titution mainly because they can find no honest means 
of supplying themselves and those dependent upon them 
with the necessaries of life; some have been enticed 
from city and country, and, after entering the houses of 
ill-fame, are illegally restrained from leaving; other, 
after having been seduced, enter on the horrid life in 
desperation ; and others, still, embrace it in preference 
to remaining with cruel parents. Fully two-thirds of 
the abandoned women desire to be saved. With the 
necessary means at command it will be in the power of 
the Mission to save them. The speaker closed with an 
earnest appeal to the benevolent for their aid and sym- 
pathy. 

What a sorrowful commentary on the terrible results 
of woman’s inadequate compensation, as portrayed 
above, is the assertion of a thoughtless woman, in the 


Vermont Watchman, that she is opposed to Woman 
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Suffrage, because it will tend to equalize the compensa- 
tion of women and men. 

Bishop Southmayd finds, in the restricted range and 
inadequate pay of women, a source of vice and misery. 
The Montpelier lady thinks we are to blame for trying 
to secure for her own sex equal pay for equal work, be- 
cause men, forsooth, “are expected not only to earn 
their own living, but to support a wife.” 

When will people learn that “honesty is the best poli- 
ey,” and that “the laborer is worthy of his hire” ? 





WHAT A WOMAN CAN Do. 


One of our fair countrywomen has won a brilliant 
triumph in Paris, and broken down the barriers which 
have fenced out ladies from the medical schools of 
France. Miss Kate Putnam, the daughter of the dis- 
tinguished New York publisher, finding it impossible to 
secure admission into the medical schools of New York, 
eame to Paris hoping for better forture. Everybody 
told her it was folly to think of entering the Parisian 
schools, for no lady had ever been admiitted. But she 
had the plucky American spirit, not easily daunted, and, 
to her surprise, the first application, made through a 
friend, to one of the Professors, for liberty to enter his 
dissecting-room, was granted. But her joy was short- 
lived, for the next day came a courteous note from the 
Professor himself, that the request was granted with the 
understanding that she should wear men’s clothes. 
This was a cold blanket to her hopes, for her true wo- 
manly delicacy would stoop to no such disguise. But 
she watched her opportunity, waylaying the Professor 
on his way to the lecture-room, and arguing her case 
shrewdly. He told her very coolly that the cases in 
which ladies had entered his rooms had been in male 
aitire, and he thought it indispensable. But with 
adroitness and wit she pointed to her little figure, and 

avely asked him how she could cheat anybody into 
the belief of her masculine character? The disguise 
would only make her sex more conspicuous. The Pro- 
fessor was pleased with her earnestness, yielded ‘the 
point, and gave the coveted entrance without condi- 
tions. The Professor watched her closely for a few 
days, and, being satisfied with her capacity and success, 
asked her why she did not enter the school in full. 
Her heart leaped at the question, but she demurely re- 
plied, “I am told it is impossible.” “By no means,” re- 
plied the Professor; “if you make an application, I will 
see that it is granted.” She was soon enrolled as a reg- 
ular student, and an English girl, encouraged by her 
success, made «a similar application, and was also ad- 
mitted. The two.ladies proved themselves fully equal 
to the work in hand, keeping abreast of the best stu- 
dents in the class, and, at the close of the examination, 
Miss Putnam, to the great delight of the Dean and the 
Faculty, answered readily the most difficult questions, 
and received the mark, “Tres satisfait,’ the highest 
ever given, and given to her alone this year. 

As Paris fashions give law to Europe, the question of 
admission for ladies to the medical schools of the con- 
tinent may be regarded as practically settled. 

———sS 


GOOD BREAD. 


I see it stated that “inability on the woman’s part to 
make good bread is sufficient ground for divofce among 
the Arabs.” If this were the rule in this country, l am 
afraid divorces would be more frequent in Massachu- 
setts than they ever have been in Chicago. It was my 
lot to spend about three years in travelling in New Eng- 
land, at one time, and I usually stopped with the farm- 
ers when in the country,—having a weakness for good, 
plain, farmers’ fare, rather than the more pretentious 
cooxery of country hotels, which, by the way, was .sual- 
ly the poorest fare 1 found anywhere, especially in Kast- 
ern Massachusetts. 

But the one great failure—the point in which most of 
the cooks fall short—was in their bread. Really good 
bread was a rare exception. Most of it was made with 
saleratus, the every-day use of which is enough to destroy 
the lining of the stomach and cause dyspepsia in any one 
who has not a stomach stronger than an ostrich, besides 
being, in my humble opinion, the most active agent in de- 
stroying the cnamel of the teeth, and causing their early 
decay. (N. Bb. I know of many persons of sixty years old, 
who have not an unsound tooth, while I do not know 
of any twenty years old.) And there was either so 
much saleratus as to make the bread yellow and destroy 
the good,sweet taste of the flour, or net enough to 
make it rise, and so a heavy mass of indigestible dough 
was the result. If some smart woman, who could do it, 
would just open a school to learn her sisters to make 





» good, sweet, light bread, and make that her business, 


going from town to town, announcing “bread-making 
taught in twenty-four easy lessons,” I think she could 
make a good business of it. At least she would deserve 
success, more than singing, dancing, or writing masters, 
though they are useful enough in their way. 

I am not sure that we shall have perfectly wholesome 
bread until we learn to use our wheat without sifting 
out the bran. That part of the grain which ought to 
go to form the bone and muscle of the body is fed to the 
cattle and swine, while the part we eat ourselves con- 
tains more of those elements for forming fat. But as 
my vitiated taste leads me to like bread and biscuit made 
from tine, bolted wheat flour, if properly made, a little 
better than that from the unbolted flour, I will not say 
much upon this question.— Boston Journal. 


WORK OF AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 


A letter from Rome to the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Says :— 
_ Among the American female sculptors now working 
in Rome, is Miss Florence Freeman, whose studio is 
well worth visiting; it is in the Via Margatta, No. 5, at 
the head of Via Babuino, only a few steps off from Miss 
Hosmer’s and Haseltine’s. She has a beautiful bas-re- 
lief of Dante-trom Mr. Kirkup’s tracing of the fresco by 
Giotto in Florence. Her bas-reliets of fancy and ideal 
subjects are poetical in thought, aud the designs exqui- 
Site. There is one representing the seven days of the 
week, which is charming. ‘The figures are arranged in 
acircle. Monday is belting on his sword to fight the 
battle of the week, a graceful but athletic youth; Tues- 
day, a young maiden with a distatf; Wednesday and 
Thursday are drawing water,—these are the most charm- 
ing of the whule group; their pose, the fine form of the 
Water Vases, and the straight line of the well-chain and 
Cord are classic, and almost Pompeiian. Friday has a 
torch lighting the way to Sunday; Saturday, gathering 
the flowers of the week as an offering to Sunday, and 
Sunday burns them as incense. It is a veritable little 
poem. 


_ Aclergyman, formerly of Newburyport, known famil- 
jarly as Parson Milton, was seen trudging home one 
Monday morning with a stout cod he had just bought, 
and was accosted with, “Mr. Milton, did you know that 
fish was caught Sunday?” The minister replied in his 
characteristic, blunt manner: “The fish ain't to blame 
for that.” 











A UseruL HovusEHoLp MAcuHINE.—The most per- 
t Wringer of which we have knowledge is the UN1- 
VERSAL. We do our readers a real service when we 
¥ecommend such a machine to their notice.—N.Y. Sun. 





THE EMPIRE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance 





Co. 


SS 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 


SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
Headley & Clary, 


Managers New England Branch, 


82 Washington St., Boston. 
‘ 


Mark the Liberal and Strong F'ea- 
tures of the E:nipire. 


ALL Po.icres Non-FoRFEITABLE! 

All Policies incon TESTABLE for any cause excepting fraud. 

All restrictions on TRavEL and ResipENcE removed, and no 
permits required—experience and statistics proving them to be 
unnecessary, while they are vexatious and expensive to the in- 
sured; and no EXTRA CHARGE FOR WOMEN, or any class of 
ordinary risks. 

The EMPIRE stands alone in the simple justice of incontestable 
policies in crse of suicide, death for crime, or by accidental cause 





of any kind. 
It has also adopted Massachusetts law in full. 





MRS. S. P. PACKARD, 
Formerly Principal of Oread Institute Worcester, Mass., is Super- 
intendent of Female Agencies, and Ladies desiring to act as 
Agents, or to personally insure, can call or write her, or the Man- 
agers, at this office. : 


WHAT SAYS THE PRESS? 

“The Empire has had remarkable success. It presents strong 
features, and it is believed has no rival in its claims to public con 
fidence.’’—Boston Journal, 

“This company is a great success; the result of able, economical 
and reliable management, Its exhibit is worthy the attention of 
all interested in the great enterprise of life insurance. The Em- 
PIRE has no superior in the country.’’—Boston Post, 

“It is with peculiar pleasure that we speak of this company. 
Its remarkable success shows that good management and energy 
are at the base of the enterprise. The truth is, the company has 
adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization,.””— 
N. E. Insurance Gazette, 





(a Call, or send for Circulars, References, &c. 


Agents of character wanted in New England. 
Feb. 5. tf 


PIANO FORTES. | 


BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave..........+ 








New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ....... vous hein ss 275. 
Rich Carved Cases. .....cccccescsseeveses on eecccesee 800, 


Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
Up stairs, 206 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & co. 


KING OF PAIN. 


WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
day. 

Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. 

(ar Test Applications FREE. 

678 Washington Street, Beston. 
Mar. 12. tf 


THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 


a> ana . a 
QUAKER BURNER, 
Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
trifle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. For a Night Lamp or a sick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will tit any Kerosene Lamp. For sale at wholesale 

and retail by S. PHELPS & CO., Agents, 
Mar. 6. 2m 40 Bromtield Street, Boston. 





° SEWING MACHINES. 

W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers for sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STOCK of ail the FIRST-CLASS MA- 
CHINES, at Low PRICES. 

Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CASH INSTAL- 
MENTS. 

151 Washington Street, 
‘eb. 5. Opposite Old South Church. 8t 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies especially invited to the 
EXTRA BARGAINS 


—IN— 
DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, &c., 
—AT— 
be A CURRIER’s, 094 Hanover a 
eb. 5. t 





A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Jan. 15., Noe 385 Washington street. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
All first-class Machines for manufacturing or family use, for 
sale at ten dollars per month, to parties in this city or within thir- 


ty miles of it. Machines bought, exchanged, repaired and to let, 
Mar.12.‘ Im B.D. WALLACE, 144 Washington street. 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & LoGan, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 


ringers repaired. 
Feb. 5. 13 Cermhill, Beston. 3m 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Neos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Pregpricter. tf 








TO THE 
Country Women 


—or— 


AMERICA. 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probabiy no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations., 

In.towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weathor, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

Asa natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the result is thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of ‘female complaints.”’ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief, 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send ror descriptive Circulars to the 


Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St.; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 235 Main St; Chicago, 
138 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 

Jan, 29. 38m 


DR. NOLCINI’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 


COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and COLDS. In use in the 


vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 years. Physicians 
recommend them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. 
A Great Favorite with Public Speakers and Singers. 
Made only by NOLCINI & CU., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No. 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 33 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Confectioners generally. 2m _ Feb. 5. 


T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


COLTON 
Dental Association 





| Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 


without pain. 
WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Office--18 Pemberton Square, Boston. 13t 


DENTISTRY. e 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 

Would refer by permission to L. J. WerHersbee, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental CoRege. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. tf Jan. 29. 


ODONTICUS:! 





The excitement at Dr. DAN1ELS’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth WiTHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DanieLs’s ODONTICUS. 





Dr. E. H. Daniels, 
19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 8m 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 


Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class, 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRs. J. B. PAIGE (Room 38), 
Jan. 22. tf 246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS. 

This book contains a large number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will tind valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROUKS, 20 Washington St. t€ Jan. BD. 








BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and #1 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ly 
HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake st., Chicago. 


Aug. 14. 





BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
ly 


Aug. 14, 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.4. PV, KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. ¥. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO : 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauufacturers and Whelesale Dealers 








BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


‘ ' 
The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 
WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
every where, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”’—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—/dinois Statesman, 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 


number, Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 





= THE ees: 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. ° 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editer. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts. 








This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence, 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, 

Communications for the Lega News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Il. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayten, Ohio. 

The ApvocaTs enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 

larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTeE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Woman’s ApvocaTE, published at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 

The Woman's ApvocaTe is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has oceasionall 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton WomAN’s ApvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Womay’s Apvocate, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chauce 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican, 

TERMS: 
One COpy, ONE YEA... 6... eee cece ceeeeeeeeeeeeeen ee BOO 


CLUB RATES: 


Three copies, one year.........++++ soccagcccccccccccs SOLO 
Ten copies, one year.... .... eadecververses seseeeeee 20.00 
Twenty copies, one year........ ..... Seneepepeceter 36.00 


Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the ADVOCATE during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan, 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 
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History oF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. Vols. 1-8. [12in all.| New York: C. 
Scribner & Co, 1870. 
To those who regard the literary works of this gener- 

ation, at least in the English-speaking world, as hasty 
and superficial. the perusal of Froude’s England may 
be recommended. Amidst all the tiresome talk of the 
“hurry and impatience” of the period, and the way in 
which newspapers and magazines absorb everybody (as 
if they absorbed anybody who was not ready to be ab- 
sorbed) we see here the phenomenon of a brilliant man 
of letters devoting himself for years to the driest re- 
searches, and at last building up his literary work as 
solidly as Gibbon’s Rome. Henceforth English history 
is re-written, for the periods he treats; and though half 
his theories may be set aside, and a thousand incidental 
errors discovered, yet all future writers must avail 
themselves of his researches and begin where he left 
off. His facts are as fresh as his treatment is new. It 
is not often in literature that the same person is both 
quarryman and architect. 

His history has also the advantage of being the most 
attractive of English histories in its execution. Macau- 
lay’s alone can compare with it, and there is about Ma- 
caulay a fatiguing sense of constant effort that makes 
one long (as Sidney Smith said of his conversation) 
“for a few brilliant flashes of silence.” Besides, the 
tending to point and epigram is as obvious as to awaken 
a perpetual suspicion,—would not this man sacrifice the 
character of his best friend for the sake of turning a 
sentence? But Froude’s style, a Shade or several shades 
less brilliant, is perfectly free from meretriciousness ; it 
is clear, manly, simple, never fatigues, always refreshes ; 
it has color, too, which Prescott’s, for instance, has not; 
and it makes Bancroft and even Morley seem a little 
crude and inflated. Above all, it inspires confidence, 
and even the vindication of Henry VIII. has an effect of 
judicial fairness, in Froude’s hands. 

In turning these picturesque pages, one is struck 
anew with the objection made by the Roman Catholic 
Digby against republican governments, that-“they are 
in the highest degree unfavorable to the importance 
and influence of woman.” Of the two great reigns 
chiefly narrated in these volumes, one is that of a wo- 
man (Elizabeth), and the other of a man who was (in 
Artemas Ward’s phrase), “too much married,” and the 
characters and fates of whose successive wives were, for 
the time being, the turning-point of the history of Eng- 
land. Whether Henry VIII. was sinner or saint, his 
whole political history was largely controlled by women, 
as was that of Elizabeth, in a minor degree, by men, 
Much of the interest, much of the available picturesque- 
ness of their historic epoch, proceeds from this combina- 
tion; just as much of the dullness and taineness of our 
American history, since the Revolution, proceeds from 
its merely masculine traditions. Hereafter, we propose 
to change all that. Meanwhile, Froude’s history is worth 
every one’s (and especially every woman’s) reading, and 
this cheap and neat edition ($1.25 per volume) is some- 
thing to rejoice in. Fifteen dollars will buy the whole 
set, postpaid. T. W. H. 


« 
Tue History oF Rome. By Theodore Mommsen. 


SUFFRAGE ITEMS, 

The municipal franchise for women, granted iast year 

’ to England, does not extend to Scotland. 

The Ohio Legislature has rejected Mr. Boker’s bill to 
submit the question of Woman Suffrage to the women 
of that State. - 

A bill is before the Iowa Legislature, introduced by 
Hon. John P. Irish, submitting the question of Woman 
Suffrage to the people. The bill will doubtless pass, and 
if it does the people will surely sustain it. 

After three nights’ sessions and debate in the Missouri 
Legislature, on the proposition to submit to the people 
a constitutional amendment extending suffrage to wo- 
men, the whole matter, on March 8th, was indefinitely 
postponed by a vote of sixty-three to thirty-seven. 

The resolution to strike out from the constitution of 
the State of Ohio, the word “male,” was reported back 
from the committee on March 4th, with recommendation 
to submit to the vote of the people of the State the fol- 
lowing as an article of amendment :— 

“The right of any persons to vote in the State shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex.” The sec- 
tion was the special order of the day for last Tuesday. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York assembly, 
defining the rights of married men, and equalizing the 
rights of min and wife The bill provides that a hus- 
band having children by his wife shall have an estate 
for life in property left by her. He shall not be liable 
for debts contracted by his wife before marriage, nor for 
debts contracted by her without his consent, except for 
the support of herself and children. He may sell his 
real estate without the consent of his wife, and at his 
death the wife shall be entitled only to dower in his 
real estate. 

Governor Austin, of Minnesota, who has vetoed the 
Woman Suffrage bill for the reason that it was to be 
submitted to the women of the State, who are not legal 
voters, and that public sentiment has not called for it, 
is yet favorable to Woman Sutfrage. In a recent letter 
to a friend he remarked :— 


“T hope to live to see the day when the places of 
trust, honor and profit, and the government machinery, 
will not be wholly monopolized by the men. Let wo- 
men educate themselves for such places and then claim 
them, or a fair proportion of them. And as an induce- 
ment to such etfort let the gates be opened to such as 
are prepared, and as fast as they become so.” 





UNCONSCIOUS LOGIC. 

The Boston Advertiser comments with well deserved 
severity upon the course pursued by two prominent 
newspapers of Vermont, in reference to Woman Suf- 
frage, as follows :— 

“The Woman Suffrage campaign in Vermont occa- 
sionally develops some curious features. One of the 
most disereditable is the quarrel going on between the 
reformers on the one hand, and the Montpelier Watch- 
man and the Burlington Free Press on the other. These 
papers, in the bitterness of their opposition to the new 
movement, have not hesitated to give publicity to the 
vilest insinuations against the women who are now ad- 
voeating in the Green Mountain State the enfranchise- 
ment of their sex. This is as foolish as it is unjust. 
The characters of the persons assailed are above suspi- 
cion, and their position is strengthened by the assaults 
made upon them.” 

Of course, the indwgence in these low personalities 





Translated by the Rev. Wm. P. Dickson, D.D. New 
Edition, in four volumes. New York: C. Scribner & 
Co. 1860-70. 

Side by side with the best of English histories, the 
same publishers are issuing’the best of the many histo- 
ries of Rome. The best, because it contains the latest 
results of German scholarship, in a form which, if it 
cannot be called brilliant, is at least readable and even 
interesting. If Froude has the English traits of clear- 
ness and vigor of style, Mommsen has less than the ac- 
customed German measure of cumbrousness and long- 
windedness. But in truthfulness and thoroughness of 
knowledge, he is a German of the Germans, and the 
merest glance at his wise pages makes one look back 
with pity on the generation who first saw Rome through 
the spectacles of Goldsmith. T. W. HH. 

It should have been stated in the last JouRNAL that 
the volume of Auerbach’s “Village Tales,” reviewed and 
praised, was published’ by Roberts Brothers. 














WOMEN ON A JURY. 


The newspapers announce the interesting and signifi- 
cant fact that women have been put upon a jury, as a 
dreadful result of woman’s enfranchisement, and a fatal 
argument against it. To us it seems exactly the re- 
verse. 

It is true that men often seek and obtain exemption 
from jury duty by pleading important business engage- 
ments. Itis possible that women may sometimes do like- 
wise. Yet it does not appear that these ladies of Wy- 
oming have been seriously inconvenienced or annoyed. 
On the contrary, we are told that they have accepted 
the situation gracefully, as is their wont, and that they 
are actually impanelled. Moreover, the judge’s charge, 
excellent alike in matter and in manner, evidences his 
anticipation of good results to the public interest from 
the experiment, 

So far, therefore, from regarding the news with un- 
easiness, we accept it as an encouraging evidence that 
the people of Wyoming are in earnest, and that the wo- 
men of Wyoming are able and willing to accept with 
dignity and self-respect the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizenship. H. B. B. 


In January, 1777, the King of Portugal, while suffering 
from sickness, in a royal ordinance vesting his Queen 
with regal government, used these words: “In the hands 
of my much esteemed and amiable royal consort, I place 
the supreme jurisdiction and ‘authority, fully persuaded, 
from her many great and excellent qualities, she will 








by the opponents of Woman Suffrage “is as foolish as 
it is unjust.” But it is not accidental. It is inevitable. 
It is the legitimate result of a false position. 

It is neither more nor less than unconscious logic. 

Wherever Woman Suffrage becomes a practical ques- 
tion, these slanders are circulated. It was so in Kansas, 
in Wyoming and in Colorado, It isso in Vermont. It 
will be so everywhere. 

The cause is twofold: 1st. Opposition to Woman Suf- 
frage arises almost invariably from contempt for woman. | 
Contempt for her intellect, distrust of her judgment, and 
depreciation of her character. 

This low estimate of woman as a sex finds its natural 
expression in the ease of individual women. Under 
the influence of an “anti-woman mania,” the motives 
of individual women are misconstrued, their actions 
misrepresented, and their characters maligned, 

Many men are unconscious of the secret springs | 
which govern their opinions and impel their action. 
Mr. Fulton may not be aware of the motive which ani- 
mates him. But that he despises woman the whole tone 
of his speeches and writings abundantly proves. The 
Watchman and Free Press assume woman's esssential 
inferiority in every article they publish upon the ques- 
tion. 

2d. There is no argument against the voting of wo- 
men—so none can be adduced. Therefore captious ob- 
jections and personalities become the inevitable substi- 
tutes. 

“Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” 
These slanders help our cause and injure our assailants. 
They awaken a generous sympathy for the noble women 


assailed. They create a just indignation against the tra- 
ducers. They show the real bearing of the reform, and 


open the eyes of men and women hitherto indifferent. 

‘Within a week, we have met a gentleman who has 
hitherto opposed Woman Suffrage, but who has been 
converted to our views by a recent article against us in 
the Congregationalist. , 

Said he, “No cause which is sustained by such meth- 
ods can be just. Iam ashamed of my former associ- 
ates. Hencefvrth I shall subscribe for the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, and work hard for Universal Suffrage.” 

H. B. B. 





Tue Best CLotHes WRiINGER.—Be very particular 
about getting the “Universal Wringer,” with eog-wheels. 
This is the only one we recommend, and our endorse- 
ment of this is without mental reservation or moditica- 
tion.— Universalist. 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES. 


It is said that Mr. Wasson has prepared a very inter- 
esting discourse for his “Sunday afternoon lecture” at 
Horticultural Hall, next Sunday. He represents those 
who do not fully agree either with Mr. Abbot, on the 
one hand, or Mr. Phillips, on the other. We believe it 
was Mr. Wasson of whom Mr. Emerson spoke in such 
praise; and Mr. Higginson, in one of his papers, places 
him among the first thinkers of the country. His lec- 
ture on “Jesus, Christianity and Modern Radicalism” 
ean hardly fail of being interesting. 

Instead of Mr. Potter in this course, last Sunday, who 
was “snow-bound,” Mr. Weiss, who happened to be pres- 
ent, gave, by request, a very eloquent lecture on “Trust 
in a Divine Plan.” And though regretting the loss of 
Mr. Potter (who will come later), those present thanked 
the violent storm they had braved for some of the best 
and most helpful words they had ever heard. * 





THE PIANO used at the concert of the Lowell Choral 
Society, Feb. 22d, was an Orchestral Grand, kindly loaned 
by the makers, Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., Boston, and 
most capitally did it subserve the purpose for which it is 
p vor ohare This instrument is a recent and very great 
improvement upon the “concert grand,” so called, and 
the case, instead of being hollowed out on one side, is 
made nearly straight, so that both sides are alike. This 
gives one-third more sounding-board than has been be- 
fore attained. The power of the instrument, as shown 
in Huntington Hall, on the full accompaniment of the 
choruses, was immense arid ample, while its equally del- 
icate, sweet, liquid, and yet brilliant tones, as displayed 
in the solo accompaniments, and the prompt response 
to the touch of the pianist, have never, to our knowledge, 
been surpassed. This insurument more completely sup- 
plied the place of an orchestra, and more fully sustained 
this great chorus, than we should have imagined possi- 
ble. Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have reached a point 
in the conception and manufacture of this instrument 
in a great degree obviating what has been before deem- 
ed almost an absolute necessity, viz: an orchestra for 
chorus purposes, which cannot fail to place this firm in 
the very front rank of pianoforte manufactures in this 
country.— Lowell Daily Courier. 


A Horticultural School for Women has now been fair- 
ly established by Miss Marwedel upon the estate of Rob- 
ert W. Pearsall, about thirty miles from the city, on the 
Long Island Railroad. Miss Marwedel is a lady of great 
intelligence and enthusiasm, a practical teacher who 
clearly comprehends her purpose. The horticultural 
manager is Mr. John Hoparst, a graduate of the school 
at Reutingen in Germany, which is entirely successful. 
The object of such a school is a practical knowledge of 
horticulture, including the management of the orchard 
and nursery ; and the course of study includes Pomology, 
Botany, Geology, Agricultural Chemistry, Landscape 
Gardening, Book-keeping and Drawing. The experi- 
ment will be tried under admirable auspices, by Miss 
Marwedel, who has the best of references, and who has 
had practical experience in a similar school in Hamburg. 
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The only Wringer which has the Patent Stop, to prevent the 
cogs from entirely separating. 

The only Wringer with Rowell’s improved double gear with 
alternate teeth in the same cog, which cannot be thrown out of 
gear. 


“It really merits all the good that can be said of it.’"’—Moore's 
Rural New Yorker. 


“The Universal ‘the best.’”""—Am. Agriculturist. 
Sold by dealers generally. R. C. BROWNING, 
Mar. 19. 3t Gen’l Ag’t, 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


GARRATT’S ELECTRIC DISK, 
- (Of the new Magnesium Alloy), an elegant med- 
{ ical self-acting Battery, that any person may 
apply with comfort and relief for Local Weak- 
pness, Sprains, Cold, Rheumatism, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Dyspepsia, &c., &e. This Disk, applied 
as if a plaster, is very agreeable and comtorta- 
ble to the most delicate, and STRENGTHEN- 
ING for a Weak Back, Stomach, Side, Lumba- 
go, Sciatica, or Pains about the Heart. For 
sale by all Druggists and Apothecaries. For 
Circulars and further information address GEORGE L. ROGERS, 
146 Washington street, Boston, Mass. lm Mar. 19. 












 Cieillia. 


This is a long desired substitute for Shaving Soap, containing no 
alkali or grease, is a perfect alterative, and cures all Pimples and 
Eruptions on the Face, giving the skin a smooth and ting appear- 
auce. Hard Beard and most sensitive skin can be shaved with 
orfect ease and comfort by its use; now being used by first-class 
Barbers and thousands of private individuals throughout New 
England. Discovered and manufactured by Dr. J. NEWCOMB 
GOULD, of Plymouth, N. H. Principal Ottice, 36 Winter St., 
m No. 2, ton, Mass, whiere all communications shoulu 
be addressed. il—lm DR. J. N. GUULD & SON. 


~ 
Iga M. S. PAGE, —£2 
ia Merchandise & Muney «rvroker, 4) 
ta?” No.1 Salem, cor. of Eadicott Street, Boston. 49 
Sar> Cash paid gor Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 
erty, or Money Loaned upon the same. 

Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Suver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &e., at very low prices, to pay advances. 
tar" Watches and Jewelry neatly repaired by an experienced 

London workman. 3m Mar. 


O. Ss. FOWLER’S LAST CALL. 
As he must soon retire to write, he notities all who intend ever 
to consult him as to their Best Business, Marriage, Self-Culture, 
Managing Children, etc., that they absolutely must call on him at 
the American House IMMEDIATELY. Now, te ever. “Social Sci- 
nce”’ is now completed. tf eb. 5. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 
Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told’every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled. Artiticial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work. 

Jan, 22. 3 DR. BROWN, 19 Winter street. ! 


‘ so: EXTIRPATOR. - 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and pEr- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CU., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. Feb. 26. 


wo ee eR Re 


se THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or forthe spare moments. Business new, light 
and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5 per evening, and a gecgestisnss sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satistied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full partienlars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 

















administer strict justice to my loving subjects.” 


THE University of Vienna has decided to open its med- | 
ical lectures and confer medical diplomas on women. 


work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 


WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR — 
Families and Manufacturers, 


The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; wij) 
knit 20,000 stitches a minuTe, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H.J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. tf Feb. 12. 


RARE CHANCE. 


Enlargement of Store. 
EVERYTHING LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION 
FOR TWENTY DAYS. 


LOOK AT SOME OF THE PRICES! 

6000 yards of Spring Alpacas at 20 cents per yard. 
2000 yards of Domestic Flannel at 12} cents per yard. 
1500 yards of Black Belgian Cord, 33 cents, worth 62 cents, 
Black Alpacas, 20, 25, 30, 37}, 45 and upwards, 
All Linen Damask, 37} cents per yard. 

Ladies’ Underclothing Very Cheap! 

All other goods in proportion at 


’ S. H. Libby’s, 


27 Tremont Street, opposite Museum, 
Feb. 26. lm 


FE CONGRESS RECORD INK. 








A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not 
thicken. e 
“The best I ever used.”"—J as. T. Fietps, Esq. 
Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks 


of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


SCARE BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





Jan. 29. 55 Washington St., Boston. 4t 
BLANCHARD _ 
Self-Threading Needle Company. 
P paT® AUG. 31.1860... 





MANUFACTU RERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. Be. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. tf 


BUY A CROSBY'S 


French Parlor Bed. 
EVERY BODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
Don’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 
Prices range from $18 upwards, 
We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 
Lounges and Sofa Bedsteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements. Call and examine. 


555 Washington and 6 Eliot Streets. 
| Agents for the U. 5. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 
market. 
PAREKER & HOPKINS. 


“ah.” 7 ee 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 
or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 








tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly pet 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 
F. B. CLOCK, Chemist aud Apothecary, Proprietor, 
Jan. 15. tf Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association 


HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper la 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, Lae. 
No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 2), 1567. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Aélante 
Monthly, Pebruary, 1359. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Womea 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in Lsy. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Publie 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Mass 
chusetts Legislature, April M, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Beston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
{EF Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt 0 
5 centa, or four for 10 eents, free of postage. 
Also, JonN STUART MULL’s late admirable work, “The Subjec 


No. 1. 


No. 6. 








mail. Header, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. ©. ALLEN & G0., Augusta, Maine. - 3m Nov. 6. 





tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. bb- 
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